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SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A THEORY OF THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINES. 


[* the Psychological Review (Vol. III, pp. 357-70), Professor 

Dewey maintains in his discussion of the Reflex Arc that 
the sensation appears always in consciousness as a problem ; that 
attention could not be centered upon a so-called element of con- 
sciousness unless the individual were abstracting from the former 
meaning of the object, and in his effort to reach a new meaning 
had fixed this feature of the former object as a problem to be 
solved. The illustration used is the well-worn one of the child 
and the candle. He has burned his fingers before in dealing 
with a moving bright object, and he has played with bright ob- 
jects. There are then at least two tendencies to action, that of 
withdrawing the hand from the object that burns, and that of 
reaching out for a plaything. In the conflict between these two 
tendencies the bright yellow dancing something is shorn of its 
objective meaning in the child’s former experience, and he is 
trying to learn what it is. While it is thus deprived of its 
objective value, while it is no longer a stimulus to action, it may 
become a sensation. But with knowledge of its real nature it 
ceases to appear in this form in consciousness. It can be sensa- 
tion no longer until it again becomes the center of a problem 
episode in experience. I may have carried Mr. Dewey’s doctrine 
beyond the statement given in the article on the Reflex Arc, but 
I think that the statement represents what Mr. Dewey would 
admit. At least such a statement is possible from the standpoint 
which Mr. Dewey takes, and admitting it for the sake of discus- 
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sion, I wish to point out what its bearing upon the different 
philosophical disciplines may be. 

The assumption made here is that all analytical thought com- 
mences with the presence of problems and the conflict between 
different lines of activity. The further assumption is that it con- 
tinues always to be an expression of such conflict and the solution 
of the problems involved ; that all reflective thought arises out 
of real problems present in immediate experience, and is occupied 
entirely with the solution of these problems or their attempted 
solution ; that this solution finally is found in the possibility of 
continuing the activity, that has been stopped, along new or old 
lines, when such reflective thought ceases in the nature of the 
case. I shall not attempt to prove this to be true, but simply 
try to see where metaphysics, psychology, deductive and in- 
ductive logics (I refer here to the procedures of these sciences, 
not their general theories), ethics, wsthetics, and the general 
theory of logic would fall within a reflective process so stated. 

The order of the disciplines stated above implies a dialectic 
within the act, which I wish to confess to at once. Metaphysics 
I wish to identify with the statement of the problem. It may 
take psychological form or not. If the result of the recognition 
of the problem is only to bring to consciousness the meaning of 
the object in terms of past experience, we get the universal—the 
ideal—and the use of the object thus defined can be systematized 
in a manner which is described in deductive logic. If, on the 
contrary, we abandon the old universals—the interpretations in- 
volved in the objects as we have constructed them—and frankly 
look forward to a new meaning, the immediate experience can 
claim only subjective validity, and we have the subject matter 
with which psychology deals. The use of this material to reach 
the new universal is evidently the procedure of inductive logic. 
The application of either of these methods to conduct as a whole, 
in their relation to the ideal or to the larger self to be attained, 
fulfils the function of ethics, while zsthetics deals with the artistic 
representations of the object either as ideal or as a phase in the 
process of development. Finally, the general theory of the in- 
telligent act as a whole would fall within that of logic as treated 
in works such as that of Hegel. 
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Where our conscious activity finds itself unable to pass into an 
objective world on account of the clash between different tenden- 
cies to action, we are thrown back upon an analysis of these 
spontaneous acts and therefore upon the objects which get their 
content from them. I wish to emphasize this latter assumption 
which is indeed in accord with some of the best psychological 
analysis of the present time. It is otherwise stated as the teleo- 
logical nature of the concept, and affirms that the meaning of the 
object is derived entirely from our reaction upon it, or, in other 
words, our use of it.' 

It would follow from this recognition of the nature of the 
known object that the conflict of two uses or reactions in the 
same instance would inevitably lead to an analysis of the activi- 
ties themselves, if a complete abandonment of the action did not 
take place. However, the analysis would not at first be of the 
activity as a psychical state. The question would be what the 
real nature of the object is. A case of doubt as to the identity of a 
person just met, representing conflicting tendencies to greet him as 
an acquaintance and to treat him as a simple passer-by, does not 
at once suggest to us his form with its color and other qualities as 
a series of sensations, though this is implicitly involved. We are 
busy in the study of the object, finally perhaps placing him as one 
whom we have not met before, but who bears a striking resem- 
blance to some one of ouracquaintance. This involves the bring- 
ing to consciousness the idea of the friend, his form and features, 
gestures and bearing, while the more or less unsuccessful attempt 
to make this image coalesce with the form before us, tends to 
emphasize the points of contrast, that is to form another image 
which is not able to represent the object before us satisfactorily. 
While we do not question the objective validity either of our 
mental pictures of the friend, or yet of the reality of the impression 
of the man whom we are in the presence of, there is little ten- 
dency to advance to the subjective character of the state of con- 
sciousness. Furthermore, if the image which is called up is one 
which represents fixed habits, especially those bearing pronounced 
moral sanction, we may affirm the reality of these ideas as over 


1 James, Psychology, Vol. I, p. 332. 
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against the seeming contradiction before us. Such instances are 
found often enough in our lives. Every question of expediency is 
apt to lead to such a result. A moral line of conduct has become 
identified with certain objects. For example, the right to the use 
of what is termed property being once fixed, the expenditure of 
it in luxuries while others may be starving arouses, when the 
problem is felt, first of all the idea of property itself as it is 
represented in all the business transactions of life. This may be 
affirmed in spite of the contradiction between it and the tenden- 
cies to demand assistance for the suffering. The presence of 
such conflicts, between habitual interpretations of the meaning 
of the goods of life, and opposite lines of conduct with reference 
to them, tends to the conscious formulation by most of us of a 
moral code in more or less abstract terms. If we are able to 
live pretty consistently up to such a code, and to ignore the con- 
tradictions that persist, we have not yet reached the point of meta- 
physics. 

A metaphysical situation implies that the problem persists and 
cannot be ignored. To affirm the reality of theidea, 7. ¢., the mean- 
ing of the object in terms of past experience—our own or that of 
the community—we must deny to certain elements of experience, 
interpreted also in terms of the past activity, the like reality. A 
theological dogma may, for example, affirm the reality of our 
teleological interpretation of experience, and at the same time deny 
reality to the mechanical interpretation which the physical sciences 
suggest. Or, in the type of metaphysical thought found in Plato, 
the reality of the idea may be affirmed at the expense of that of 
our entire sensuous experience. Metaphysics is then a statement 
of an essential problem in permanent form, in terms of the reality 
of an idea or system of ideas and the unreality of that which con- 
flicts with it. The solution of the problem carries with it the disap- 
pearance of the problem and the metaphysical system at the same 
time. The conception of an immanent deity, making possible, 
for example, the harmonizing of the teleological and mechan- 
ical interpretations of nature, up to that point solves the problem 
and banishes the metaphysical deus ex machina from the system 
of thought. Of course this change will not necessarily affect 
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other metaphysical features of theology. But in case it is ac- 
cepted, special providences would be no longer necessary to ex- 
plain what happens. Our modern teleological psychology which 
finds the unity of the object and of the world in our own activity, 
dissipates the conflict between the one and the many which lies 
at the bottom of the problem with which Plato was struggling. 
A psychological interpretation of experience makes it possible to 
affirm both the reality of the one, and the reality of the multitudi- 
nous elements that go to make up the object, and in so doing 
deprives the metaphysical system of its raison d’éére. 

The presence of such an idea, whose reality is maintained over 
against conflicting elements in experience, requires that we should 
rigidly distinguish in experience what is real and what is to be 
ignored or denied. We must be able to apply the idea, and the 
dominance of the idea cannot but bring to consciousness the 
method by which this must be done. Deductive reasoning is 
nothing but the organization of one’s world upon the basis of 
certain ideas, implying that we either deny the existence of that 
which does not accord therewith, or else ignore it. When, how- 
ever, the technique has in this manner been made conscious, it 
may be used to aid us in the application of universals which are 
not necessarily metaphysical. Thus while deductive logic had 
its rise as the organon of a metaphysical system, and served 
to separate the real from the unreal, it becomes a general organon 
that is applied universally, serving to separate not the real from 
the unreal but the known from that which is to be ignored for 
the time being only. 

The next step in the dialectic of reflective consciousness is found 
in the conscious solution of the problems which are registered and 
systematized in metaphysics. A successful solution implies the rec- 
ognition of the reality of all elements that enter into the experi- 
ence. Such reality implies further, in logical terms, that all elements 
shall fall under universals whose validity is recognized ; for all our 
knowledge is through universals and must be through universals. 
In psychological terms, it implies that the concepts of the object, 
representing the values of past reactions, though they are now in 
conflict, shall be so harmonized that the values of each may appear 
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in a new concept, that each type of reaction shall be repre- 
sented in the new activity. For example, if the problem, which 
is implied in the essentially metaphysical substance of imponder- 
able ether, is to be solved, both the elemerts which are implied 
in the energy of mass (which should appear in any medium as 
physics has defined media, but which is denied in imponderable 
ether) and that of vibration must receive universal validity, or 
otherwise stated, and assuming that a theory of energy could 
solve the problem, a new method of treating all physical phe- 
nomena, a new reaction which involves all that is true in all our 
processes of physical measurement and determination must take 
the place of those which have come into conflict in this instance. 
If the conflict is not a mere mistake, and if it is necessary within 
our known world, it can be overcome only by the appearance of 
a new universal or habit of reaction. In the second place, the 
solution of a metaphysically stated problem can be achieved 
only by admitting, at least for the time being, the inadequacy of 
the old and so its lack of objective validity, and advancing toward 
a new universal whose objective validity cannot yet be recog- 
nized, with the hope that in this way a new known world shall 
arise in the place of the old. This, of course, holds only for the 
conscious solution of the problem. Countless necessary prob- 
lems have arisen in the history of human society that have 
reached solution in the gradual appearance of new conceptions 
and the adaptation of old methods of action, which have thus 
become equal to situations in which irrepressible conflict first ex- 
isted. The solution that we are referring to here is not this un- 
conscious change by which one generation differs from the next 
with no historical sense of wherein this difference lies and with 
no anticipation of further fundamental change. It is the con- 
sciousness of the change that is the essential step in the dialectic 
of reflective consciousness. Furthermore, just as the metaphys- 
ical situation has given a technique in the statement of the 
problem, with the inestimable advantage that flows from it, so the 
consciousness of the process by which we change from the old 
universal to the new carries with it the acceleration which always 
accompanies the addition of reflection to any instinctive activity. 
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As indicated above, the necessary result of consciously advanc- 
ing to the solution of an inevitable problem in human experience 
is the acceptance of a position midway between the old universals, 
whose validity is abandoned, and the new universal, which has not 
yet appeared. And this is a result that affects implicitly the whole 
world of knowledge; for that world is an organic whole in which 
no necessary part can be changed without involving all the rest. 
To assume the attitude, therefore, of solving a necessary problem, 
implies a willingness to completely invalidate one’s known world. 
I am willing to admit that, even in an age of conscious progress, 
such an attitude is not explicitly taken by very many who are 
honestly attacking problems in a scientific spirit, that they not 
only make many reservations within which they do not expect 
scientific inquiry to reach, but also that they fail to recognize 
their known world as an organic whole which cannot be changed 
in essential parts without changing zz foto. However, within the 
province where they do apply the scientific method they are ready 
to make the Cartesian clean sweep of all objective validity, and 
having adopted the method they cannot consistently hesitate to 
continue it as fast as they recognize that the province affects the 
whole. 

In the third place, in the presence of the conflict we reach univer- 
sals which are the result of abstraction from the immediate conflict- 
ing elements. The child has before him that which is neither the 
object which burned nor yet the plaything. It is something behind 
each and true of each—a bright moving object we will say. It car- 
ries with it a certain amount of the reality of each. It is in so far 
objectively valid. A primitive metaphysical attitude may maintain 
itself here as it did among the early Greek thinkers. It is that 
out of which they both or all spring, if the young child could only 
become metaphysical (and there is an early period within which 
the child is markedly so and is in search of pure being). But if 
he wishes to know, not that out of which they both spring, but 
which of the two it is, and if he insists on finding out how he can 
distinguish between the two, he makes the bright moving object 
merely the starting point of a scientific investigation. In doing 
this he must ascribe to it, hypothetically, different values for 
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which he has as yet no sufficient objective validity. He knows 
that it is more than a bright moving object, but he is not sure 
that it is something that has burned him, nor yet that it is a pos- 
sible plaything. If he could turn his attention upon it, he would 
have to say that it is for the time being simply an experience of 
his own that is confined to his consciousness, that represents ex- 
periences that have been objectively valid in the past and a pos- 
sible future object. In a word, the result of consciously attempt- 
ing to solve a necessary problem is to render one’s world, in so 
far as it is affected by the problem, psychical, and the technique 
of the solution is psychology. I wish to insist that this con- 
sciousness does not become psychical with the mere abstraction 
resulting from the conflict of reactions. The bright moving ob- 
ject is objective. And it is conceivable that the analysis may 
stop here and go no further. It is only when the child refuses 
to accept the abstraction, and insists that his tendencies to action 
shall not be checked, but have the larger field for expression 
which will come with the new object, that the experience neces- 
sarily becomes psychical. And it becomes psychical, therefore, 
because the tendencies to action assert themselves, seeking to 
adjust themselves to each other. It is this process that falls 
peculiarly within the phase of attention. There is the hesitating 
movement of the finger toward the flame representing both ten- 
dencies, that to grasp and that to withdraw, but it is more than 
either. There is involved the assumption that the hand can be 
used to deal with hot objects, not simply to get out of their way. 
It is a hypothesis tested with fear and trembling. It includes 
both elements, both the readiness to withdraw from danger and 
to manipulate the distant object revealed by the eye, reacting 
upon each other so as to produce the action of dealing with an 
object in an entirely new way, and thus producing for the child a 
new object. Here we have the characteristics of attention, not 
simply the absorption in the bright moving object, but the con- 
trol of different reactions upon it by each other’ in the produc- 
tion of a new type of activity including both. One finds in 
attention not only concentration, but that which concentration 


1 Contr. of the Phil. Dept. of the U. of C., Angell and Moore ; I, p. 8. 
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implies, control, and control can exist only where there is some- 
thing definite to be done which is consciously involved in the 
whole doing of it. This does not take place through a statement 
of what the ultimate meaning of the act is to be. The child 
cannot say to himself, ‘I must learn to handle a hot bright object.’ 
For to him there has been no element of handling in his experi- 
ence of hot objects whether bright or not. The hot object was 
one to be withdrawn from. And in his manipulation of play- 
things there had been nothing to be avoided. The two activities 
are here quite distinct, as therefore are the objects. The control 
lies in the fact that both reactions are excited at the same moment 
and must in some way both reach expression. The old world 
contained objects to be withdrawn from and those to be manipu- 
lated in play, the new world is to contain objects that are to be 
so manipulated that he does withdraw from the danger connected 
with them. Just what that object is to be, depends upon the re- 
sult of the investigation. It cannot therefore serve as control. 
It is only the necessity of bringing both tendencies to expression 
in their interaction upon each other that does and can exercise 
such control. There is of course no place in this paper for an 
adequate analysis of attention. I wish only to point out that, in 
the attentive processes which arise at these problematic points in 
experience, the control which is an essential part of attention 
cannot be found in a world of objective validity—for, so to speak, 
the old is abandoned and the new is not yet in existence—but is 
found in the relation to each other of different tendencies to act 
which have been forcibly divorced from the old objects and can 
only find expression through the mediation of a new object. 
Both the subject matter of the experience and the process by 
which the new arises, are necessarily subjective. 

We have identified the formation of the hypothesis with the 
psychical state. It is necessary to distinguish here between the 
psychical state, as it actually appears in the presence of problems, 
and the ghost of it which we deal with in psychological text- 
books. In experimental psychology, for example, we generally 
deal with states of consciousness which do not appear as psy- 
chical to us in the slightest degree. What actually is taking 
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place is the recognition of things whose objective reality we do 
not contest, and which we have no motive to state in terms of 
our own consciousness as distinct from that of anyone else, or in 
a state of consciousness which is distinguished from every one 
that has taken place before. The peculiarity of a psychical state 
is that it is absolutely sa generis in our life. It has elements of 
the immediate present that mark it off from any that has gone 
before or will come after. From all these peculiarities we neces- 
sarily abstract in objective knowledge. When, however, that ob- 
jective knowledge is at fault and we are forced to correct and feel 
our way to something new, we bring out vividly the peculiar 
marks of the immediate experience and are in the presence of 
that which is psychical—as that of the individual and of a par- 
ticular moment in his life to the complete distinction from every 
other moment present or past. It is evident that in the psycho- 
logical experiment we are dealing with what is generally perfectly 
objective. It is only by an inference that we can go from this to 
the psychical, and that inference is too often one that rests upon 
an epistemological basis not distinguishable from Hume’s or Ber- 
keley’s: to wit, that we can reduce all experience to states of 
individual consciousness in which form we may recognize their 
ultimate validity. To do this, however, is to objectify the psy- 
chical state, and deprive it of the very elements that have ren- 
dered it psychical. 

The marks of the psychical state are not such that they can 
be universalized to form a concept in the sense here implied. 
The peculiar content of them resists all such generalization. 
What can be generalized is their position in the act, the when 
and the how of their appearance. What we generally refer to, 
when we are speaking of psychical states, are elements of the 
objects which are simply abstracted from the objects themselves. 
I speak of the color ‘ red,’ and in so doing have in mind something 
that I have abstracted from certain red objects. To get a con- 
crete picture of this I call to mind the visual picture of the 
object, if I do not look at the object itself. In either case the 
object is itself known as objective; for even the picture of the 
imagination is objective so long as it is dealing with the elements 
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of an objective world, which is not questioned, however fantastic- 
ally it is put together. What fascinates is the presence of such a 
picture in the midst of such an unquestioned world. The red of 
a sunset never seen on sea or land is not one that is necessarily 
psychical, but one that is replete with the emotional value which 
is absolutely merged in the outer world. Our world is at best 
one of consciousness, and no amount of analysis of this world 
into elements will get to the psychical state unless the conditions 
out of which the psychical arises are present. Elements of con- 
sciousness are not as such elements of a psychical character. 
Nor yet are those which can be definitely connected with par- 
ticular nervous phenomena of the individual psychical states. It 
is not the identification of the state with the individual that makes 
it psychical, but it is his recognition of it as his own, his atten- 
tion to those peculiarities which mark it off not only from the 
consciousness of any one else but also from any other state of 
his own life, that render it psychical. The parallelistic theory 
sets up the individual of experience and compares the world 
as he sees it with the world which our science assumes to exist 
free from all individual error, and tries to combine the two series. 
It is not denied that the individual’s experience is entirely ob- 
jective in its character. We are merely comparing the object 
of his perception with that which the scientist’s methods of 
exact measurement reveal. I see a red house which is for 
me an object in a real world and in no sense psychical. The 
scientist measures the vibrations of light represented in that 
red, and shows that there is a complete gulf between the red of 
perception and the red of certain vibrations. He may call the 
one psychical and the other objective. But his observations are 
no more objective than is the original perception of the red 
house. He has taken a part of his experience which is more 
reliable than another and has shown that the two stand in a cer- 
tain relation to each other, though it is not possible to carry this 
relation throughout. That one set can be related to his nervous 
States, or at least that its errors are more completely stated in 
certain nervous conditions than in the other, throws no light upon 
the case. An engineer who estimates from a glance the grade of 
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a hill and then corrects his judgment from the tracing of the 
leveler, is not entering into a distinction between a psychical and 
a physical world. He is comparing two elements of his con- 
scious world together and selecting that which experience has 
shown to be more reliable. Parallelism is pure epistemology, 
and does not get within the realm of the psychical. The dis- 
tinction between the immediate content of the world of percep- 
tion, and the physical theory of these perceptions, does not touch 
that distinction which lies between the world of unquestioned 


validity, and the state of consciousness which supervenes when it 
has lost that validity and there is nothing left but the subjectivity 
out of which a new world may arise. ‘This seems to indicate 


that there are in reality two tasks which psychology has taken up, 
one that of analysis of tle objective world in terms of the con- 
sciousness of the objective individual—suggested in Hegel's Phe- 
nomology of the Spirit—and the other, the analysis of the situation 
within which the subjective consciousness arises and the process 
by which it advances to the formation of the new universal. To 
the former class most of the psychological work that has been 
done belongs. It is indeed not different in purpose from that 
undertaken by Kant, being the study of the structure of experi- 
ence as necessarily found within the consciousness of an objec- 
tive individual. The other type is represented in James’ chapter 
on the Stream of Consciousness and in some of the work that has 
gathered peculiarly around the process of attention. 

The typical situation is found in the attitude of the inductive 
scientist in the presence of a problem. The conflict of given 
concepts has led to the abstraction, already described, in which 
what lies behind the conflict comes out as the fact of observa- 
tion. I may refer again to the instance of ether, the fact of 
observation here being the actually given movements of heavenly 
bodies, with evidences of retardation or the opposite, and the trans- 
ference of vibratory energy. The psychical phase appears when 
the scientist attempts to consciously solve the problem. This 
involves, first of all, the flexibility of movement by which he 
brings all his actual reactions into relation with each other. This 
freedom of movement, in which all the activities and tendencies 
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to activity which have been confined by definite theory play 
without resistance into each other, seems to me the essence of 
subjectivity. A grouping takes place, now here and now there. 
To return to the illustration, the processes of exact determina- 
tion of energy are stripped of the concepts of matter in terms of 
molecule and atom. There stands before the scientist only the 
multiple determinations. Energy of mass, vibration, etc., are rep- 
resented only by the measurements that he undertakes to deter- 
mine. Now the way in which these shall come together is not 
dependent upon any objective law. The only control lies in the 
necessity of bringing them all together. Only after they have 
been harmonized can the grouping take objective value. For 
the time being, the man is dependent upon the spontaneity of his 
own impulses—the genius for suggestion to which Whewell re- 
fers. This may lead, in this case, to the positing of our own 
measuring processes as the substantial element about which all 
the facts of energy shall gather. As the result of physical sci- 
ence has been to state, not the movement in the terms of the 
body, but the body in terms of the movement, we may find the 
ultimate motions in which bodies are to be defined in our own 
reactions which we recognize as giving the content to the objec- 
tive world. But the point which I wish to make clear is that we 
have here these various motions free from any bodies objectively 
determined, and are free to organize them at will if we only in- 
clude them all. Another illustration may be found in the atti- 
tude of the inventor, who, facing a particular problem, is left toa 
constructive power proportional to the freedom with which the 
forces abstracted from their customary objects can be combined 
with each other into a new successful whole. It is the power of 
subjectivity that comes nearer answering to what we term genius 
than anything else. 

The technique of the process, so far 4s it goes beyond this 
perfect freedom, lies in attention, in other words, in the control 
which arises through the interplay of the different activities. 
One must feel, in that which he does, not only the immediate 
action, but also all the others that are involved. In the case of 
the child he must grasp so as to avoid the burn. I am referring 
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to so-called voluntary attention. In involuntary attention we have 
simply the process already become a habit and objectified. Per- 
haps the most primitive illustration can be found in the mutual 
control of the distance sense and the contact sense in the primal 
intelligent act. Here the fixing of the eye and its direction are 
continually determined by the process of locomotion and that of 
manipulation, while as obviously the manipulative and locomo- 
tive processes are controlled by the eye process. In this, as in 
the case of the child, we have not reached consciousness of what 
we are doing—not reflective consciousness. This statement 
also does justice to the modern psychological position that the 
stimulus, as psychology studies it, does not set off the activity, but 
is the sought occasion for activities that are demanding expression. 

In this spontaneity and control we have the essential character- 
istics of the will, and when we pass beyond the limits of scien- 
tific investigation to conduct as a whole, we enter the field of 
ethics. Purely metaphysical ethics would carry us back to the 
promulgation of old universals with the ascetic demand that we 
ignore or suppress all tendencies to action, that do not fall under 
them, as interpreted by deductive logic. As in this situation we 
recognize the validity of only one set of impulses, and set them 
in hostile array against the other, there is no escape from a doc- 
trine that action will be determined by the comparative strength 
of the two factions—determinism—unless we posit a will which 
is not represented in any of these impulses to action—an inde- 
terminate will. Over against these positions, it becomes possible, 
from the standpoint taken above, to define freedom in terms of 
the identification of the self as a whole with the problem and its 
solution. The forces are not hostile if the aim is to represent all 
tendencies to action in the final act. The self is not identified 
with one tendency or any one set of tendencies more than with 
another, and the problem is recognized not as one that arises 
simply through the imperfect character of the self, but as one 
that springs from the essentially inadequate nature of the world 
of ends presented in knowledge. It is not a conflict between the 
good and bad elements of our nature, but between values and the 
impulses that these represent, meeting on a plane of absolute 
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equality. Obligation lies in the demand that all these values and 
impulses shall be recognized. The binding nature of obligation 
is found in the necessity for action, and in the claim made by the 
whole self for representation within the action ; while the conse- 
quences of failure to meet the obligation are found in the sacrifice 
of certain parts of the self which carries with it the friction and 
sense of loss that is characteristic of the immoral attitude. The 
ideal can be defined, not in the old universal nor in attempted 
delineation of what the future situation should be, for in advance 
of the solution such a delineation is quite impossible, but in the 
method of meeting the problem, in the statement of all that must 
be recognized in the solution to be attained ; as the ideal of the 
scientist is found in the complete statement of the various condi- 
tions that must be recognized and met in any possible hypothesis. 
Finally the motive, as distinguished from the mere impulse, is 
found in the tendency to action when brought into conscious re- 
lation with the other conflicting tendencies, striving to estimate 
itself over against all. As the solution is one that arises from an 
unpredictable suggestion from within, the spontaneity of the indi- 
vidual is preserved beyond all question. The so-called moral 
struggle is found in the identification of the self with one set of 
tendencies to the exclusion of others. I do not mean by this 
statement that the self is something standing apart from the ten- 
dencies to conduct, but that it arises through the organization 
of these tendencies or impulses. Such an organization as is 
onesided, leaving parts of the nature unrepresented, naturally 
leaves behind the continuous conflict which thus becomes chronic 
and destructive instead of being a moment in a process of nat- 
ural development. The moral struggle always implies that an 
organization has been in some sense accomplished ; or, better, that 
a working hypothesis or line of conduct has been adopted which 
is felt to be inadequate. The struggle does not lie in the process 
of forming the hypothesis, but in the friction in acting upon it. If 
the step has been in some sense irrevocable, the feeling of loss 
remains in the so-called emotional state of remorse. The natural 
trend is, however, forward, and looks to the reconsideration of 
the line of conduct adopted. It is only from the deterministic 
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standpoint that retribution is called for. For in this case there is 
a hostile force that must, so to speak, be reduced. 

Within such a conflict, even if it is not brought clearly to con- 
sciousness, and whether the result is simply the recognition of 
the old universal, or the conscious organization of the new world 
through the psychical phase, the sensuous objects—answering 
to the facts of scientific observation—take on a new form or 
meaning. They are the stimuli to, or occasions for, activities, for 
the time being abstracted therefrom by the conflict itself. But they 
stand for these activities, are the repositories of their meaning and 
value. In scientific observation, they are simply the conditions 
for the formation of the new universal, and we lose sight of the 
inherent value of these objects. But, where we are unable to 
reach the new universal, and are obliged to remain with the ele- 
ments of the problem and to express our feeling for that which 
is not yet attained through the statement of these objects, they 
gain again this representative value. This representative value 
of the object resulting from conflict seems to me to be zsthetic. 
The term ‘conflict ’ may seem to be at variance with many features 
of zxsthetic consciousness, but we must notice that within the 
attempted solution the hostility has ceased ; for overt action has 
stopped and the state is preéminently one of calm, the absence 
of prejudice and rancorous feeling. We must remember also that 


‘it is by no means necessary that the conflict should take on the 


scientific form. The only element that comes above conscious- 
ness may be the new value of the object. This will depend upon 
the nature of the individual. The artist states the conditions for 
the solutions of his problems in terms of the sensuous objects of 
experience. The solution may be attained, supposing that it is 
attained, more or less unconsciously. Furthermore, there are 
certain problems that, like the poor, are always with us; for 
example, that between the mechanical and teleological statements 
of the world and its physical objects. Out of this springs deco- 
rative art and all the artistic representation of nature. In the 
utilitarian control of the world we lose sight of the end of this 
control. We fail to see the forest for the very trees. There are 
others connected with the primitive impulses of love and contest 
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which are always with us; and, finally, the great moral problems 
never lose their eternal identity in whatever state of society they 
appear. The religious consciousness is preéminently one that 
recognizes in life a fundamental problem, while it clings to the 
reality of the great representative objects of conduct which the 
conflict has abstracted and set before us. In fact, it is allowable 
to define the religious object as one which, while transcending 
through its universality the particular situations of life, still is felt 
to be representative of its meaning and value. There is here in- 
dicated another characteristic of the object held in the abstraction 
of the unsolved problem. In so far as it carries the meaning and 
value of the activity which it represents in actual conduct, it calls 
forth as emotions the feelings that accompany such activity. 
The subject is much too complex to be dealt with adequately here. 
I wish merely to indicate that the object that stands out in the 
midst of the problem, not only as a condition of its solution, but 
also, for the time being, as representative of the meaning and 
value of the act, would naturally gather about itself the emotional 
content that is so characteristic of zsthetic and religious experi- 
ence. 

Finally, the dialectic of this whole process of conscious analysis 
and reconstruction may be passed in review and be reduced to a 
technique, or at least be so treated that it tends to become such 
eventually. This science—the general theory of logic—does not 
deal with the statement of the problem as does metaphysics, nor 
with the immediate application of the abstracted universal—de- 
ductive logic—nor with the immediate formation of the hypothesis 
and its verification—inductive logic—but with the whole appear- 
ance of the objective world in thought terms and its passage into 
unanalyzed reality again. It deals therefore with the judgment 
and the different moments in the development of the judgment. 
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E pronounce moral judgments upon ourselves as well as 
upon others, we distinguish between the rightness and 
wrongness of thoughts, feelings, volitions, and actions. We 
insist upon the performance of certain modes of conduct and the 
avoidance of others ; we command categorically, Thou shalt, and 
Thou shalt not. We regard ourselves and our fellows as morally 
bound or obliged to do certain things, and to refrain from others. 
The breach of rules which we feel ought to be obeyed, is con- 
demned by us even when we ourselves are the offenders. 

Let us embrace all these facts under a general formula, and say 
that man pronounces moral judgments or distinguishes between 
right and wrong ; man has a moral consciousness or a conscience. 
Now the question naturally arises: How is this phenomenon to 
be explained? No satisfactory answer can be given until we 
have analyzed the psychical processes concerned in our discus- 
sion. Let us therefore first attempt to understand the psychology 
of conscience. 

The idea of a motive or an act arises in my consciousness. 
At once or after some reflection, peculiar feelings and impulses 
group themselves around this idea: feelings of approval, which 
are pleasureable, or, as the case may be, feelings of disapproval, 
which are painful ; feelings or impulses urging me towards the 
performance of the act, commanding me, forcing me, as it were, 
to keep it before my mind and to recognize its authority over 
me; or feelings deterring me from the performance of the act— 
a kind of shame takes possession of me, I feel ill at ease, in spite 
of the fact that the forbidden thing may have a certain charm 
about it. Or, I may have the ideas of several acts or springs of 
conduct before me, one surrounded by these feelings of approval 
and obligation, the other by feelings of disapproval and obliga- 
tion, one carrying with it a sense of authority over the other. 
These ideas may rise and fall in consciousness, and with them 
their concomitant feelings. I may flit from one to the other until 
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at last one may persist and lead to an act of will, and drive out 
the other. These inner processes express themselves in judg- 
ments of value: This act is good or right; This act is wrong or 
bad ; I ought to do this act; I ought not to do that. In popular 
language we say: My conscience approves of this, disapproves 
of that ; commands this, prohibits that ; my conscience warns me 
against or urges me toward a certain line of action; I must obey 
the voice of my conscience. In case the right act is willed and 
done, or even willed without being done, I experience a feeling 
of satisfaction, and, perhaps, a certain sorrow for the vanquished 
possibility with which I was in love. Indeed, my moral satisfac- 
tion and self-approval may become so strong as to fill me with 
Pharisaic vanity, and I may gloat over my moral triumph. If 
the wrong act wins the victory, and the thought of the right one 
lingers on in consciousness, I feel sad, troubled, ashamed, con- 
temptible. I sit in judgment upon myself and pronounce myself 
guilty. These painful feelings we call feelings of remorse, re- 
pentance, pangs of conscience, Gewissensdisse. They may become 
so intense as to throw the sufferer into the depths of despair, and 
make him willing or even anxious to undergo the severest pun- 
ishments. 

We see then that conscience functions both before and after 
the performance of the act. When the act perceived or thought 
of is not my own, but another's, or only an imagined one, the 
process which takes place is much the same. Feelings of ap- 
proval and disapproval spring up in me even more readily than 
before ; I judge that the act is right or wrong, and ought or 
ought not to be done. 

Certain feelings and impulses, then, surround the idea of a 
deed and lead us to make a judgment. The act arouses certain 
feelings and impulses in us, and we express this effect in a judg- 
ment of value. When we characterize an act as right or wrong 
in this way, we are, therefore, really characterizing ourselves. We 
evaluate the act because it makes a certain impression upon us, 
just as we call an object beautiful because it arouses certain 
zsthetic feelings in us. If the feelings mentioned were absent, 
that is, if acts did not, for some reason or other, produce in us 
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feelings of approval, disapproval, and obligation, we should not 
judge as we do, or make moral distinctions. 

Hence conscience is not an independent and separate faculty, 
as common-sense would hold, but a complexus of psychical ele- 
ments. Let us consider some of these with a little more care. 
We have a mixture of feeling and impulse which we call the feel- 
ing of obligation, or oughtness (Sollen). This feeling or impulse, 
which Bishop Butler emphasized so strongly, is, however, not 
merely a feeling of “ impulsion towards” a line of conduct, not 
absolutely identical with every other impulse, as Guyau claims. 
To say that a “ pointer ought to point,” is not, as Darwin seems 
to think,' the same as to say that a man ought to be honest. Nor 
is this feeling of obligation identical with the feeling of logical 
necessity, as Samuel Clarke declares. Moral obligation is a 
peculiar kind of obligation, a unique feeling. In this regard, 
however, it is like all other psychical states. It is as impossible 
to describe obligation to a being that does not feel it, as it is to 
talk to a blind man of colors. 

It is this feeling of obligation which inspires men with awe, 
and makes them believe, as the popular consciousness is apt to, 
that it is a voice from another world. The popular conscious- 
ness observes this feeling and instead of explaining it, personifies it. 
Even philosophers find it difficult to account for the authorita- 
tiveness of conscience without having recourse to the supernat- 
ural. “The faculty,” says Martineau, “is the communion of 
God's life and guiding love entering and abiding with an appre- 
hensive capacity in myself. We encounter an objective authority 
without quitting our own center of conscience.”* ‘The au- 
thority which reveals itself within us, reports itself not only as 
underived from our will, but as independent of our idiosyncracies 
altogether.’’* 

Kant likewise discovers in himself this feeling of obligation, 
surrounding the ideas of certain acts, and regards it as a form of 
the mind, as a category of the practical reason or will. But, we 

1 The Descent of Man, Part I, ch. iv, p. 116. 


® Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. U1, ch. iv, p. 104. 
/b., p. 102, 
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may say, it is no more a category or form of the mind than any 
other feeling. To say that a feeling of authority or obligation is 
present in consciousness, means that / feel bound or obliged to per- 
form certainacts. Obligation is not a special category or faculty 
or form of the reason, but a mixture of feeling and impulse which 
is never found in consciousness apart from other mental states. 
To maintain that this feeling is an innate form or category, does 
not help us any more than to maintain that the feeling of hope is 
such a form. Of course, hope and fear and love are all ‘innate 
forms,’ if we mean by this that human beings experience them 
in connection with certain concrete ideas. What we wish to 
know is, what modes of conduct are felt to be obligatory, and, 
if possible, why are they felt to be so. 

Some thinkers emphasize this feeling of obligation, and regard 
it as constituting the very essence of the moral consciousness, or 
conscience. But, as we noticed before, the idea of an act is also 
suffused with feelings of approval and disapproval. The con- 
templation of a deed arouses feelings of condemnation, contempt, 
disgust, abhorrence, indignation, etc., or feelings of approval, ad- 
miration, respect, reverence, enthusiasm, etc. Some philosophers 
have laid too much stress on these factors in conscience, and 
have overlooked the authoritative element.' Aésthetic feelings 
may also arise in connection with those we have already men- 
tioned.? This fact has led some authors to identify the moral 
sentiments with the zsthetic feelings, and to look upon ethics as 
a branch of zsthetics. We must insist, however, that conscience 
is a complexus of psychical states, and that the characteristic 
emotional and impulsive elements peculiar to it are the feelings 
of approval (or disapproval) and the feeling of obligation. 

But conscience also judges, and in so far is cognitive, or intel- 
lectual in character. The perception or thought of an act arouses 
feelings of obligation and approval. We express these feelings 
in language by saying : This act is right and ought to be done. 
We make a moral judgment. The judgment is here based on 
feeling and impulse. When I declare an act to be right or wrong, 


1See the moral-sense philosophers, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, Brentano, 
Schwarz. 
*See Sully, 7ie Human Mind, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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I am expressing my feelings with regard to it. When I say that 
an object is beautiful, I am simply giving expression to the fact 
that it arouses certain esthetic feelings in me. When I assert 
that spitting is indecent, I mean to say that certain feelings of 
disgust are aroused in me bya certain act. If the so-called 
moral act and beautiful object and indecent behavior did not 
arouse in me these peculiar emotional reactions, I should not 
judge them as I do. 

Now some philosophers have emphasized the cognitive ele- 
ment in conscience, and have called conscience the faculty of 
moral judgment. For them it is not an emotional, but a cogni- 
tive faculty, a faculty that discovers truth. Conscience is the 
special intellectual faculty by which we discern moral truth. We 
may say, however, first, that this is not its only function, and, sec- 
ondly, that there is no difference between the faculty which makes 
moral judgments (as such) and the faculty which makes other 
judgments. The difference lies in the subject-matter judged, and 
in the mental background (feelings and impulses) which gives rise 
to the judgment. Judgment is judgment whether it be pro- 
nounced in morals, aesthetics, or etiquette. 

Now that we have analyzed conscience, let us attempt to trace 
its genesis. We have observed that the ideas of certain acts are 
suffused with peculiar feelings which give rise to certain judg- 
ments of value. The question naturally arises: Is the connection 
between these ideas and feelings original or innate, or is it the 
result of experience? I believe it is the latter. Children are 
made to observe that certain acts do not meet with the approval 
of their surroundings. Frowns, austere looks, shakes of the 
head, stern words, and other signs of displeasure, precede and 
follow certain modes of conduct. The child impulsively imitates 
these outward manifestations of disapproval at an early age, and 
so begins to feel a certain kind of uneasiness in connection with 
certain acts himself. He also feels pain and anger when certain 
acts are directed against himself, and instinctively resents them or 
‘frowns them down.’ The performance of acts which are 
frowned down is frequently followed by consequences of a dis- 
agreeable kind, natural as well as artificial, and the vague remem- 
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brance of these arouses fear. The child also often hears that 
there are other mysterious beings who will punish him for dis- 
obedience, and the fear produced by the prospect is all the more 
intense because of the uncertainty and mystery connected with it. 
In the course of time he is told that there is a God, and that this 
God disapproves of and punishes offences. And then the instinc- 
tive craving for recognition, the desire to be well thought of, 
which may become more and more intensified, assists in turning 
the individual from certain kinds of behavior, and attracts him to 
others. Afterwards, when sympathy develops, love begins to 
play an important part as a motive to action. The child’s affec- _ 
tion for persons around him and the God above him, makes him 
anxious to avoid causing them displeasure. He suffers with 
others, the thought of hurting them hurts him, and deters him 
from certain acts. With the growth of intelligence the agent 
learns to understand the rationale of certain prohibitions, and is 
deterred from breaking the law. The training begun in the 
family is continued by the school and the world at large. On 
every hand the young struggler meets with signs of disapproval 
and hears the command: Thou shalt not! In this way he learns 
to fear and acknowledge the law. The frown-feeling, the feeling 
of pain, the fear of punishment, human and divine, the fear of 
losing the good opinion of others, the fear of causing injury, 
directly or indirectly, to himself and to the beings he loves, form 
the beginning of that peculiar complexus of feelings which we 
call the moral sentiments. In the course of time the agent 
comes to feel a check in the presence of certain acts without 
always picturing to himself the many causes which produced that 
feeling. He experiences a restraint or compulsion which seems 
to be within him and yet to come from without; its mysterious- 
ness fills him with awe. When this feeling surrounds the idea of 
a deed, he cannot help recognizing its binding force over him. 
It seems as though the feeling of fear, after having created pecu- 
liar feelings of mustness or compulsion and restraint or deterrence, 
drops out of sight, leaving this new element to do the work. A 
kind of abstract oughiness, a feeling of authority or obligation is 
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A similar process takes place with acts which meet with ap- 
proval, and we need not follow it out here. These feelings of 
approval may be intensified into feelings of respect, admiration, 
love, and (where the element of mystery enters in) reverence. 
We love and admire good deeds with the same fervor with which 
we love and admire persons ; we reverence them as we reverence 
the gods. We feel constrained or obliged to perform acts to 
which our consciousness gives a moral value, we recognize their 
binding force. 

In other words, the feelings of fear, etc., which we find con- 
necting themselves with the ideas of certain acts in the conscious- 
ness of the child, gradually develop into the feelings of moral 
obligation, etc., which we discover in the adult. It must not be 
imagined, however, that all these feelings are developed in the 
same degree in all persons. In some the ideas of certain acts 
merely arouse fear. Many persons, I am convinced, refrain from 
doing certain things on account of fear of discovery and the con- 
sequent punishment.’ Others are afraid of the wrath of God or 
other supernatural powers, here and hereafter. Still others are 
afraid without knowing exactly what they are afraid of; the 
thought of certain modes of conduct immediately calls up a vague 
fear, of what they know not. On the other hand, there are per- 
sons who respect and reverence the law, who love duty for 
duty’s sake. They feel bound to obey the law, without feel- 
ing bound to any person or institution ; they feel a blind pres- 
sure toward the right without being urged by fear to do it. Such 
characters are not, in my opinion, as common as is often believed. 
They are the rigorous moralists, the moral enthusiasts. They 
feel as Kant felt when he said: ‘“ Two things fill the mind with 
new and increasing admiration and awe, the oftener and more 
steadily we reflect on them: ‘the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within,”* and when he wrote his celebrated apostrophe 
to Duty: “Duty! thou sublime and mighty name that dost 
embrace nothing charming or insinuating, but requirest submis- 


1** And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou? 
And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was 
naked; and hid myself.’’ 

* Kritik of Practical Reason, Part 11, Abbott’s translation, page 260. 
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sion, and yet seekest not to move the will by aught that would 
arouse natural aversion or terror, but merely holdest forth a law 
which of itself finds entrance into the mind, and yet gains re- 
luctant reverence (though not always obedience), a law before 
which all inclinations are dumb, even though they secretly coun- 
terwork ; what origin is worthy of thee, and where is to be found 
the root of thy noble descent ?’”! 

We have seen how the moral sentiments, the feelings of ap- 
proval and disapproval, and the ‘ ought-feeling,’ are connected 
with certain forms of conduct in the mind of the individual.? 
We may assume that they originated somewhat similarly in the 
race. The primitive man, let us say, feared the painful conse- 
quences which injury done to others was bound to bring upon 
him and those for whom he cared. In the course of time, with 
the development of society, the fear of personal revenge gave 
way to, or at least was supplemented by, the fear of the ruler 
and the state, the fear of the wrath of invisible powers, the fear 
of losing social recognition, the fear of causing ideal pain to 
others. Then, perhaps, the feeling of sympathy, which at first 
included only a few in its scope, was extended, taking in larger 
numbers, and became a motive. Finally, feelings of respect and 
reverence for the law as law, the feeling of obligation, arose, as 
in the case of the individual. If it is true that the development 
of the individual, or ontogenesis, is a repetition of the develop- 
ment of the race, or phylogenesis, then we must imagine that this 
feeling of obligation is a late arrival in the race-consciousness, 
and not an original possession in the sense that it existed in the 
primitive soul. 

The individual, then, does not know or feel at birth what is 
right and what is wrong ; nor is the feeling of obligation imme- 
diately aroused in him by the perception of a certain act. He 
possesses, however, many instincts and impulses, ¢. g., the im- 
pulse to preserve himself, which with others may serve as the 
foundation of morality. The feeling of obligation will in the course 
of time and under the proper conditions spring up in him. If the 

1 Jb., Part I, chap. iii, Abbott, p. 180. 
*See Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 582. 
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fact that this feeling (and the other moral sentiments) can arise un- 
der the proper conditions, means that it is innate, then, of course, the 
question is settled in favor of intuitionism. In that sense, however, 
all our feelings, hope, fear, anger, etc., and, indeed, everything in 
consciousness, our capacity for language, our capacity for hearing 
and seeing, are original and innate. But this does not yet prove 
that the moral sentiments were originally connected with the ideas 
of the acts with which they are now connected. All that we can 
claim is that such feelings may be aroused in consciousness, and 
attach themselves to the ideas of certain acts. We may also say 
that they are preceded by other feelings, and grow out of these. 
It is the business of the psychologist to show how the feelings in 
question are produced, ¢. ¢., to point out their antecedents. He 
must tell under what conditions fear, hope, anger, hatred, sym- 
pathy, rivalry, obligation, etc., arise in consciousness, when they 
make their appearance in the individual, and, if possible, in the race. 

In a certain sense, the feeling of obligation and the other 
moral sentiments may be said to be innate. If the evolutionistic 
doctrine of inheritance is correct, we may suppose that the 
capacity for feeling obligation is transmitted by its possessors to 
succeeding generations. Some men seem to be more timid or 
cowardly or cruel or sympathetic by nature than others, which 
means that these impulses are more readily produced in them 
than in others. To say, then, that a man has inherited a great 
respect for the moral law, would signify that he will develop 
these feelings under the proper training. In this sense, we may 
speak of conscience as an instinct, as some writers do. And 
furthermore, if it is possible for us to inherit a tendency to feel 
and to think and to act 7” a certain way, why should it not be 
possible for us to feel obligation in connection with certain ideas ? 
We inherit not only fear in the abstract, or the capacity for fear, 
but the fear of particular things, say of dark places, vermin, 
etc.' If certain fixed neural relations are formed between the 
brain processes which stand for particular percepts, and those 
which stand for particular feelings (of fear, etc.), and are 

1 See James, Psychology, Vol. I, chap. xxiv; and Ziehen, Jntroduction to Physio- 
logical Psychology, pp. 244 ff. 
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transmitted from generation to generation, there is no great 
reason why such connections should not be formed between the 
brain states which represent certain acts, like murder, for example, 
and those which are the physiological counterparts of the ought- 
feeling, whatever they may be, and why they should not be 
handed down to offspring. This would not mean that the child 
is born with these two psychical states together, but it would 
mean that, under the proper conditions and at the proper time, the 
connection would be made more easily than if it had not already 
existed in a long line of ancestors. ‘There is not the least in- 
herent improbability, as it seems to me,” says Darwin,’ “in virtu- 
ous tendencies being more or less strongly inherited ; for, not to 
mention the various dispositions and habits transmitted by many 
of our domestic animals to their offspring, I have heard of au- 
thentic cases in which a desire to steal and a tendency to lie ap- 
peared to run in families of the upper ranks; and as stealing is 
arare crime in the wealthy classes, we can hardly account by 
accidental coincidence for the tendency occurring in two or three 
members of the same family.’’ If bad tendencies are transmitted, 
it is probable that good ones are likewise transmitted. That the 
state of the body by affecting the brain, has great influence on 
the moral tendencies is known to most of those who have suffered 
from chronic derangements of the digestion or liver. The same 
fact is likewise shown by the “perversion or destruction of the 
moral sense being often one of the earliest symptoms of mental 
derangement,” * and insanity is notoriously often inherited. Ex- 
cept through the principle of the transmission of moral tendencies 
we cannot understand the differences believed to exist between 
the various races of mankind. Even the partial transmission of 
virtuous tendencies would be an immense assistance to the pri- 
mary impulse derived directly and indirectly from the social in- 
stincts. Admitting fora moment that virtuous tendencies are 
inherited, it appears probable at least in such cases as chastity, 
temperance, humanity to animals, efc., that they become first 
impressed on the mental organization, through habit, instruction, 


1 The Descent of Man, pp. 123 ff. 
* Maudsley, Body and Mind, 1870, p. 60. 
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and example, continued during several generations in the same 
family, and in a quite subordinate degree, or not at all, by the 
individuals possessing such virtues having succeeded best in the 
struggle for life." 

Whether such tendencies to feel bound in the presence of cer- 
tain acts are really inherited, we cannot tell positively, but there 
is nothing improbable in the thought. The fact that time and 
training are required to bring out the feeling would be no argu- 
ment against the belief. There are many instincts in man which 
do not ripen at once and without the proper excitants, and yet 
we do not deny to them their innate and instinctive character. 

Let us sum up. The feeling of obligation is a late arrival in 
the history of the individual and of the race. It is not the erig- 
inal and inseparable companion of any particular acts, but may 
become attached to all forms of conduct under suitable conditions. 
There is nothing impossible in the notion that the tendency to 
feel obligation in connection with certain acts may become fixed 
and habitual, and be transmitted to offspring. 

But, the question may now be asked, How did the first man 
who ever felt obligation come to feel that way? What is the 
first origin of the feeling ? Evenif we claim that it is a form of 
vague fear, we must still inquire, Whence did it spring? It is as 
hard to solve this problem as it is to solve the problem of first 
beginnings in general. How did any feeling, or in fact anything 
originally arise? We do not know. We do not know how 
consciousness arose, or, indeed, how it arises every day in new 
human beings, or how one thought springs from the other. We 
think and feel and will, and think and feel and will about our own 
thinking, feeling, and willing, but how all this is possible we are 
at an utter loss to understand. I can explain to you the antece- 
dent and concomitant processes, both physical and mental, which 
go with certain ideas and feelings and volitions, but if you ask me 
how such a state as a conscious process is possible at all, I can- 
not answer. I know ¢hat consciousness is ; wat it is in the last 

1See also Spencer, Data of Ethics, 33 44 ff.; Jnductions of Ethics, 33 117 


191 ; Williams, A Review of Lvolutional Ethics, pp. 402 ff., 435 ff., 449; Carneri 
Grundsuege der Ethik, pp. 348 ff; Entwicklung und Darwinismus, p. 212. 
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analysis, and how it came to be, I cannot tell. We have reached 
the confines of our science at this point. Here the moralist must 
take leave of you, or hand you over to the tender mercies of the 

. theologian or metaphysician. Did God create the feeling of ob- 
ligation and the moral sentiment in general ? Well, if he created 
you, he created all of you, and there is no need of singling out one 
particular feeling or set of feelings. Is the feeling of obligation the 
self-imposed law of your being? Yes, in the sense that you are 
your feeling of obligation, that the feeling is not something out- 
side of you, something standing over and against you, but 7 you 
and of you. 

The foregoing interpretation of conscience will enable us to 
explain the self-evidence and necessity of some of its deliverances, 
without having recourse to the nativistic theory. As we observed 
before, the ideas of certain acts, say, for example, of murder and 
self-sacrifice, are accompanied in consciousness by peculiar feel- 
ings called moral feelings, which are lacking when we think of 
other acts or things. I have no such sentiments when I perceive 
or think of a tree or mountain. Whenever these feelings surround 
an idea, we call that for which it stands right or wrong. To 
say that stealing or any particular deed is wrong, means that the 
idea of an act is associated in my mind with feelings of disap- 
proval, etc. Hence the judgment ‘ Stealing is wrong,’ is equivalent 
to the proposition that an act which is condemned and prohibited 
is condemned and prohibited. The words, ‘stealing,’ ‘murder,’ 
‘adultery,’ ‘falsehood,’ etc., contain everything that is expressed in 
the predicate, wrong or bad. The judgment is what Kant would 
call an analytical judgment, z. ¢., one in which the predicate is 
but a repetition of the subject. Such judgments are always self- 
evident and necessary ; the predicate is identical with, or only 
another way of writing, the subject.’ 

1See Rée, Die Enstehung des Gewissens. 
FRANK THILLY. 
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METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, AND RELIGION. 


ECENT discussions of the problems of religion have been 
as purely ontological as those in bygone centuries. It is 
difficult to regard this circumstance otherwise than as a survival 
in modern thought inherited from antiquity, whose thinkers had 
not advanced from the category of being to that of meaning. 
Nor is there any probability that we shall soon cease to raise the 
ancient question and propose the ancient answers. It were use- 
less also to assert merely that in our age it is the business of 
philosophy to state its problems in psychological terms and to at- 
tempt a solution of them by the psychological method. It were 
far better to make even a misdirected effort to apply the method, 
trusting that others may come in time to a more successful issue. 
The more completely we can divest our minds of merely ontolog- 
ical suppositions and questionings, the better we shall accomplish 
our present purpose. For, whatever dispute there may be re- 
garding the transcendental object of religious faith, the empirical 
fact of religion is certainly not in question, and its psychological 
bearing may be intelligently studied. 

Now religion, to be rightly understood, needs first of all to be 
carefully distinguished from two other forms of mental activity 
with which it is more or less habitually confounded : to wit, 
metaphysics and ethics. By these terms we here designate not 
so much the bodies of doctrine which pass under these names, 
but respectively the logical and the ethical procedure in which 
we form judgments of existence and worth. It is not possible to 
assign to each of these activities of mind a different object; 
nor are men so constituted as to be distinguished according 
to their natures as metaphysical, ethical, or religious men. It 
is possible, however, to view these phenomena as characteristic 
or essential stages in the unitary process of spiritual experience 
as such. To each stage would naturally correspond an appro- 
priate attitude of mind, from which spring the postulates and the 
special forms of judgment. Why precisely this or that particular 
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phase of the process should become fixed and stereotyped in 
certain peoples and individuals, without functioning normally and 
passing into the next in course, is an important question for social 
or ethnic psychology to answer, but need not detain us at this 
time. 

It matters but little whether we describe the mind’s operations 
from the physiological point of view in Professor James’s phrase 
‘the triadic system,’ or employ a more purely psychological ter- 
minology ; all are now practically agreed that the mind is a 
teleological mechanism. We may speak of means and end, 
actual and ideal, or have recourse to any form of expression we 
may choose: the essential thing for us is to apprehend clearly 
that it is in pursuit of ends that the mind not only employs but 
creates the categories and conceptions in accordance with which 
we cognize and judge the world of experience. The immediate 
task of psychology is, therefore, to ascertain at what stage in the 
teleological process each conception arises; and the criterion 
whereby we determine the truth and validity of conceptions, is 
clearly to be found in their worth for that very process. 

No one, perhaps, has better stated the general presuppositions 
upon which we thus proceed than Professor James': ‘‘ The struc- 
tural unit of the nervous system is in fact a triad, neither of 
whose elements has any independent existence. The sensory 
impression exists only for the sake of awaking the central 
process of reflection, and the central process of reflection ex- 
ists only for the sake of calling forth the final act... . The 
willing department of our nature, in short, dominates both 
the conceiving department and the feeling department; or, in 
plainer English, perception and thinking are only there for 
behavior’s sake.” Yet it may prove helpful for our purpose if 
we consider somewhat more in detail just how the teleological 
mechanism operates. 

When we endeavor to fathom our thought life, we find on the 
last analysis the empirical self dealing with experience. Out of 
the universal blur, by an act of attention (itself purposive), certain 
qualities are selected, objectified, and naively regarded as things ; 

1 The Will to Believe, p. 113. 
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and the same discriminative attention which made them, unmakes 
and refashions them. The unifying principle that holds together 
the heterogeneous aggregates of qualities and constitutes them 
things, is nothing but the end which they subserve as means in 
the teleological process. According to the permanence of the 
end, will be the permanence of the thing. If we inquire what 
posits the end, the answer comes at once that it is the direction 
of interest, which is the expression of will. But, again, it is not 
sufficient that there be an end posited or demanded ; it requires 
to be defined, and nothing but the intellectual process of concep- 
tion can so define it. Nor can the reason conceive its object 
ex nifilo, but the act of conception proceeds upon the (relatively) 
raw materials present in sensation. The end is, in a word, only 
the defined meaning of the stimuli of sense. Simple as this 
statement may appear to render the fact, it is in itself infinitely 
rich and complex. But we have still another step to take. The 
cycle is not yet completed when the end is intellectually con- 
ceived. The means require an actual summation into the end in 
order really to constitute it, and this result is effected only in the 
intended act. After the first vague conception of the end, we 
need to define it, in turn, in terms of the means; or, speaking 
more concretely, we must adjust the means to the end. It is, 
perhaps, sufficiently apparent that without such adjustment the 
end could not be realized; but the failure to apply this test to 
the moral and religious ideal has led to portentous consequences, 
to which we shall have to advert in the sequel. 

This cycle, then, constitutes what we may call the typical form 
of our progressive mental life. We may, perhaps, characterize 
it as intellectually mediated activity toward the realization of 
ends, the cycle being completed by the purposed act. But speak 
of it in any terms we please, the point on which we need to in- 
sist is that in this process the mind erects its distinctions, creates 
its categories and develops the conceptions in accordance with 
which the chaos of experience is ordered and cognized. To un- 
derstand these conceptions, therefore, we need to examine them 
and locate them at the appropriate juncture in the teleological 
cycle at which they take their rise. 
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Our immediate concern is with the forms of mental life to which 
we familiarly apply the names metaphysics, ethics and religion. 
Turning first to metaphysics, we ask what we endeavor to do in 
our pursuit of it. As good an answer, perhaps, as may be given 
is that we seek to attain a purely logical evaluation of experience. a 
Where, then, in the familiar cycle of realizing ends do we natur- 
ally assume this attitude of mind? It is at the point when we 
pause in our onward movement in order to make an invoice of. 
all our means and find out in general terms just what they are. 
We do not then ask what they are measured by their value for 
this or that specific purpose, but what they are in themselves, in 
their own terms. Such an evaluation is either a serviceable and 
therefore justifiable fiction, or a vain abstraction which falsifies 
the fact. Its determining principle is the law of parsimony which 
tends necessarily to exclusion. The procedure finds its legitimate 
function in attaining an unprejudiced valuation. This it endeavors 
to accomplish by generalizing the definition and leaving it with- 
out any internal reference to a definite end, just because the ob- 
ject of making the invoice of the means is to arrive by their defi- 
nition at a knowledge of the true end indicated by the survey of 
fact. 

In metaphysical inquiry the ideal to be attained is the all-com- 
prehending concept, the adequate hypothesis. The danger, which 
most threatens us at this stage, is that we may take our abstrac- 
tion too seriously and permit the fiction we have erected to impose 
upon our minds. In our effort to eliminate this or that particular 
bias, this or that sharply defined content, we may come in the 
end to postulate the permanently contentless as the express mean- 
ing of that which actually is just this or that. In other words, 
in endeavoring to define our data in terms of the logical cate- 
gories, which are general just because they are intended to fit 
any content, we may so completely sublate, or at any rate so 
highly sublimate, the content, that we shall retain only the blank 
form. The only way of escape is to bear in mind that the ab- 
straction was made for a practical purpose in the course of a con- 
crete vital process, and that in consequence it possesses no true 
meaning apart from that process, or when viewed as in itself ulti- 
mate without a functional reference. 
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It has been already stated that after the first vague conception of 
the end we need to define it, in turn, in terms of the means, or speak- 
ing more concretely, we must adjust the means tothe end. Now, 
it is precisely this that philosophy and science attempt when the 
hypothesis or theory, once obtained by an analysis of the data, is 
applied to their explanation and readjustment, perhaps even at 
times to their complete reconstitution. Facts, so-called, when 
approached with a higher and truer theory, quite frequently dis- 
appear entirely, or are seen to present a very different aspect to 
the scientist. But, conversely also, the theory itself, when 
thus tested, regains much of the complexity which, previously 
noted in the data, called for a more adequate hypothesis. Evo- 
lution, for example, has received a very considerable definition 
and specification at the hands of the disciples of Darwin in their 
eftort to make good its claims to explaining the progressive de- 
velopment of life. This act of verification is in fact never a 
simple return along the lines laid down in induction. All this, 
however, is but a step within the process of intellectual reflection, 
whose type form is the judgment, analyzed, or at least analyzable, 
into the syllogism. But the discoverer of the logical syllogism, 
pure intellectualist though he was, recognized also the so-called 
practical syllogism, whose conclusion is an act. The faults in- 
herent not only in the Socratic, but in all Greek dialectic, rendered it 
perhaps impossible for Aristotle to perceive that the practical syl- 
logism, or the practical judgment, is in fact the type-form of all 
mental procedure, of which the ‘pure’ syllogism is an abortion." 
After having made and employed our abstraction, then, for its 
legitimate purpose, it behooves us to re-compound our elements 
in order to restore the integrity of the cycle. If this be done, we 
shall readily perceive that experience cannot be equated with 
Being or Objective Thought. It will be seen, in brief, that ex- 
perience is a process which, when viewed objectively, is Thought 
proceeding through the forms of judgment (its formal aspect), 
but that it assumes this logical form only in virtue of its content 

1 Aristotle himself seems to have hit upon the practical syllogism late in life, and 


did not develop the doctrine. It was, however, diligently taken up by his successors, 
See Grant, Zhe Ethics of Aristotle, vol. 1, pp. 263 ff. 
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as self-valuing or self-conscious. It is precisely this fact of self- 


evaluation in consciousness which constitutes the legitimate basis 


of thought as instrumental in the active process of realizing 
ends, which culminates in ethics and religion. 

Having thus attempted a characterization of the standpoint of 
metaphysics, we need next to essay the same in respect of ethics. 
The difference between the two mental attitudes may perhaps be 
said to consist in this, that whereas the former values experience 
generally, abstractly, or in its own terms, the latter endeavors to 
appraise it concretely, for a particular purpose, as means to self- 
realization. Ethics, that is to say, emphasizes the content as 
against the form, and hence controls with comparative ease every 
abstraction it erects. In accordance also with the purely prac- 
tical nature of this activity, the teleological process here assumes 
the acknowledged form of the realization of ends, or of the ideal. 
The real is, of course, the means; the ideal, the end. We may 
perhaps need to be reminded, however, that these distinctions 
arise iw the process. When, therefore, we set real and ideal over 
against each other, it is not our purpose to concede that they be- 
long to different orders of existence. As merely functional dis- 
tinctions they are essentially of the same order: any other view 
must in fact render a rational ethics impossible. Ethics, as we 
have seen, views experience as self-realizing, and this implies that 
both means and end are personal. That the means, as agent, is 
personal, is readily granted; but that the agent is really the 
summation of all the means is felt only under the stress of stren- 
uous action. Then, with Medea, the self exclaims: “ Medea re- 
mains, in me you behold sea, earth, steel, flames, high gods, and 
levin-bolt.”” It is the strenuous Stoic who feels that all means 
to self-realization reside within. With the increased control 
man exercises over the forces of nature by his advance in art and 
science, he comes more and more to realize that for the attain- 
ment of his ends the world is only a portion of himself. It is 
left to the apathetic Epicurean, whose chief concern is that his 
peace may not be disturbed, to recognize in outward circum- 
stance a moral worth. But, again, it is likewise in the hour of 
great moral tension, when alone the true ethical view is disclosed 
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that we most clearly apprehend the personality of the ideal. 
“ No man,” we say, “ shall degrade me by making me hate him.” 

Before we can hope to gain assent to the doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the ideal, we shall of course need to define more 
precisely what we mean. Let it be remembered then that the 
ideal of which we are now speaking is the ideal which functions 
directly in the concrete teleological cycle. Herein is implied that 
it is not a blank schema, or idea of what in the abstract and in 
general may be best. Were it so, the ethical ideal would in no 
essential differ from the metaphysical concept, except as to the 
degree of its conscious reference to a progressive life of action. 
That an ideal of that nature does often in fact direct, or rather 
impede, our conduct, indicates merely that there is an evident 
failure of the process to function freely and normally. Aristotle 
would say that the agent in such a practical syllogism failed to 
state the minor premise, or to subsume this particular act under 
the general principle which constitutes the major premise, and 
hence acted from other motives or not at all. The moral ideal 
of which we now speak is rather, let us say, the precise definition 
in terms of self of what I, as agent, am good for, or mean func- 
tionally, in the meditated act. Here there is no break ; the acting 
self is both the real and the ideal, which aspects of its nature are 
mere functional abstractions from the concrete fact. In the 
act both aspects of the self are momentarily compounded, their 
coincidence finding expression in a unitary consciousness of suc- 
cessful endeavor. If then the moral life is properly a progressive 
self-realization, it means the continuous attainment in activity of 
a consciously fuller self, viewed as ideal, through the real or actual 
self, as means. 

Very much that has just been said in respect of ethics applies 
equally to religion; and it is precisely for this reason that so 
much difficulty is experienced in the effort to distinguish them. 
It has been our thesis that the concrete moral life consists essen- 
tially of a rhythmic movement, at one node distinguishing the 
unitary personality into an assumed actual or real self, as means, 
and an ideal self, as end; and at the next node recompounding 
the discrete selves in a consciously richer personality. It is 
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quite true that even in the moral sphere, to the ordinary under- 
standing, the existence of the ideal is accounted to be of an 
essentially lower order than that of the agent, as means. Yet 
this has been shown to be due to the fixation of the ideal as 
unrealized, and so statically opposed to the real, whereas it re- 
mains unrealized only so long as the means are not adequately 
readjusted to realize the end. That the ideal may be realized is 
in fact the inevitable postulate if the moral life is not to break 
down in the mockery of utter dualism. 

It is otherwise, apparently, in religion. Here we are con- 
fronted with the strange phenomenon that the agent consciously 
defines himself only as means. Man feels, indeed, his essential 
kinship with the ideal, which he here calls God ; but for his con- 
sciousness, ordinarily, the personality of the ideal, in this sphere 
fully acknowledged, is already realized and fixedly opposed to 
his own. Herein precisely lies the fundamental paradox of re- 
ligious faith : man is necessarily united, and with equal necessity 
opposed, to Deity. It is a noteworthy fact, to which we shall 
have to recur immediately, that we assign to religious belief or 
faith a place and function apart: and its most generic distinction 
is, perhaps, that it posits with singular insistence the reality of the 
ideal. But, whereas the ideal in the moral life signifies generally 
only the not yet realized, the religious ideal, even when it is 
regarded as the ideal ‘ought’ to attain, is despairingly viewed as 
absolutely unrealizable, or at best to be attained only by miracle. 
The ethical ideal may reproach man with remissness or inspire 
him with a hope born of resolution; but the religious strikes 
him with awe, or, as judge, convicts him of irremediable sin. 

Let us now, for the sake of illustration, examine somewhat 
more in detail the functions which the ideal subserves in the 
teleological cycle as seen under varying conditions. When we 
have invoiced our capacities, or viewed ourselves in the light of 
potential agents, we conceive a certain action to which we will 
direct our energies. At this stage the end is all-important and 
dominates us completely. If now we can conceive of this stage 
as fixed in a state of arrested development, at which man re- 
gards himself as only a means to the attainment of an end ex- 
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ternal, unrealizable, and yet imperative, we have, in brief, the 
standpoint of Semitism. God is here the distant insistent ideal 
whom it is man’s duty to realize. When we thus apprehend an 
end as preéstablished, we have no choice of alternative courses : 
this step and that are necessary. Each phase of conduct is pre- 
scribed with painful precision inthe Law. But the conditions are 
too onerous, the means are inadequate: atonement for short- 
comings is enjoined, and the confession of man’s impotence con- 
tained in the institution of atonement voices the demand for sal- 
vation. If now we consider that such an end, merely postulated 
and vaguely defined, enforces its claims by reconstituting and 
shaping the means, we grasp the psychological presupposition of 
creationism. The same break in the teleological cycle accounts 
also for the Semitic other-worldliness. The paradox which un- 
derlies this thought may be expressed as follows: The world in 
which we live ought to realize the divine ideal, but because of the 
aloofness and holiness of God it cannot. Seeing then that it is 
one of the fundamental ethical postulates that there be a world 
capable of expressing the ideal, that ideal realm is not here and 
now, but far away. 

The Aryans, however, occupy in general the more practical 
standpoint of being engrossed with the means. When we recog- 
nize in our thought that the ideal is not a fixed entity, but is 
itself undergoing definition in every effort which we put forth, we 
occupy the point of view of progressive art and science. It is 
not a mere matter of chance that the Aryans have been as much 
distinguished for advancement in this regard as the Semites for 
the creation of complete and therefore static religions. The 
very conception of prophetism, so universally characteristic of 
Semitism, meaning as it does the infusion of truth into the mind 
from without by supernatural means, is the confession that the 
race knows nothing of progress as continuous and organic. But 
the Aryan, in practical life, has no thought of an ideal not en 
rapport with the real. With him art means the creation, not the 


reproduction, of types; he defines his conception of what he in-. 


tends to do in the very act of doing. Hence he has no external 
standard to apply to what he has done ; if he condemn as imper- 
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fect anything he has done, it is because in performing the act he 
has so far advanced in the definition of his ideal that he would 
not wish to repeat it. 

It is for this reason, likewise, that the Aryan conceives of life 
and art as a process of self-expression and self-realization. He 
comes to know himself through his activity. Now it becomes at 
once clear, on reflection, at which end of the rhythmic cycle the ~ 
Aryan takes his stand. He identifies himself confidently with 
the means, knowing full-well that in them his ideal is contained, 
as Michael Angelo’s angel in the unhewn block of marble. He 
must work his works if he would behold his ideal face to face, 
though it is not far from him atany time. With such assump- 
tions it is hardly conceivable that the Aryan should permanently 
acquiesce in the Semite’s other-worldliness and his conception of 
the aloofness of God, so high that man cannot attain unto him. 
This characterization does not, however, apply to all of the Aryans 
alike. To all without exception belongs the point of view of be- 
ing primarily engrossed with the means. But there is a remark- 
able difference between the branches of the race, a difference 
arising from their strenuousness or indifference in the work of 
progress. We are told that the sense of time is a good index of 
the intensity of action. Look at India, where it is almost im- 
possible to date anything because the Hindu has no conception 
of the lapse of time, and we are free to conclude that he is not 
a devotee of the strenuous life. When he joins his European 
cousin in asking the self-same question: “ What am I, what is 
the world good for?” he answers in the tone of the exnuyé, 
“ Good for nothing ; nay, worse than that, it is all positively bad.” 
His ideal, therefore, is, as completely as may be, negative, absolute 
negation or Nirvana, and his God is non-existence. Hinduism 
is, in fact, the very opposite of what we have defined as religion ; 
and the only quasi-religious phenomena to be observed are either 
such as are merely parasitical to all true religions, or such as 
spring of necessity from man’s ethical relations. 

Much has been said of the relative truth of ethics and religion. 
In many respects the dispute is perhaps not to be adjudicated ; but 
there is one important point at which the latter proves incontestably 
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its superior spiritual insight. Religion with perfect consciousness 
assumes, and postulates as necessary, the personality of the ideal. 
Yet the fact that it enthrones the ideal afar from man and con- 
ceives of God as essentially unattainable, marks the internal dis- 
cord in human life where the adjustment is still imperfect. In 
part this hiatus in the continuity of life, like so many others, is 
due to the want of strenuousness in pursuit of the ideal, since in 
the periods of most perfect religiousness there has been felt no 
need of outward mediation. Jesus showed no sense of this need 
for himself ; and the absence of this sense, though obscured by 
misguiding dogmas, is distinctive of the spirit of the Reformation. 

Thus far our discussion of the ideal has been of such a char- 
acter as to lead one perhaps to infer that it is wholly individual. 
But such a conclusion would in fact be quite gratuitous. Of 
course, no ideal is possible which is not the teleological definition 
of a self in terms of a self; but this is by no means tantamount 
to saying that ethics and religion must be individualistic. Rich 
and highly concrete as the individual self may become to con- 
sciousness, it is none the less certain that every line of its defi- 
nition is social in its nature and origin. We must therefore con- 
clude that the ethical or religious ideal, as the definition (in terms 
of meaning) of a social self, must itself be social in character. 
It is not the object of this study to determine the nature of God 
metaphysically. It must suffice for the present to enforce the 
thought that, for the distinctively religious (as contradistinguished 
from the theological, which is of course metaphysical) conscious- 
ness, God's character coincides practically with the moral ideal. 
To say, for example, with Caird,' that “‘ God is known in the true 
form of his idea” as the union of subject and object, is to utter a 
proposition, which, however significant for epistemology and 
metaphysics, is quite lacking in interest for religion. It might, 
perhaps, be true to say that the religious ideal is the conscious 
unity of individuals with respect to the progressive evaluation of 
experience ; and in this sense God might be regarded, from the 
religious point of view, as the union of subject and object. But 
subject and object are really fluid distinctions arising in the teleo- 


1 The Evolution of Religion, Vol. 1, p. 195. 
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logical cycle, and hence they constitute an untenable and unmean- 
ing cross-division. Hence, to classify religions, as does Caird,' 
on the basis of subject, object, and unity of subject and object, 
leads to manifest confusion. For we are told that men first 
sought their gods “in those objects which are farthest from 
humanity,” as representing something objective; we learn im- 
mediately, however, that these ‘things’ or ‘ objects’ do every- 
thing that man may, and even more. We conclude, quite 
naturally, that to the mind of the primitive religionist, there was 
present no such opposition ; and that these so-called ‘ objects’ 
might as well be styled ‘subjects,’ except from the standpoint of 
later conceptions. Our ultimate reason, however, for declining 
to define the nature of God ontologically is that deing is itself, 
according to the foregoing account, a false abstraction unless in- 
terpreted as meaning ; and meaning is the definition of the ser- 
vice a somewhat performs in a concrete and completed teleolog- 
ical cycle. 
W. A. HEIDeL, 
Iowa CoLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


1 Jbid., Vol. I, p. 190. 
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Tue present state of French philosophy appears at first sight a little 
confused. One cannot point to a dominant school and dissenting 
schools, each having an undisputed leader and fairly submissive disci- 
ples. Without doubt some heads arise above the common level, and one 
distinguishes clearly here and there groups of thinkers, something like 
whirlpools of ideas, which become enlarged and diffused more or less, 
but all this shows little fixity of character or connection. The ends 
pursued are diverse, the tasks undertaken various, the methods dif- 
ferent, and each of the workers who employs himself in this field, 
although inspired by some predecessor, and remembering the lessons 
of the past and profiting by the work of his colleagues, nevertheless 
tends to remain in a large measure master of his ideas and judge 
of their tendencies. The general aspect of French philosophy may 
be in a manner likened to that of a city which architects, masons, 
and artisans build without much previous understanding, each ac- 
cording to his taste and following his bent. They influence each 
other more or less, they obey more or less the necessities which 
result from the very nature of their work, just as they are influenced 
by race and education. But even so the uniformity desirable for 
strict classification is not attained. This independence on the part 
of the workers gives rise occasionally to some monuments vast and 
well ordered in themselves, but the ensemd/e of which they form a part 
lacks unity and coherence. Thus there spring up on all sides edifices 
of varying degrees of grandeur and comfort, but which show no anxiety 
for alignment on the part of the various builders. The total result is 
sufficiently interesting. The workers are active, and lack neither cour- 
age nor skill. There are ample proofs of power and originality in the 
work which we see going on everywhere around us. In order to say 
something of what is being done, we must, therefore, simply pass in 
review the different parts of the ideal plan imposed by the very nature 
of the subject matter and of philosophical problems. 


I. 


Let us commence with the philosophy which is most closely allied 
to the sciences. This is not neglected. There has been a great deal 
of speculation quite recently regarding mathematics. Mathematicians 
have become philosophers, and philosophers mathematicians, and the 
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most abstract of the sciences is very much in favor among young met- 
aphysicians. MM. Couturat, Evellin, Milhaud, Tannery and several 
other thinkers have done useful work in this field, and a long time 
ago M. Renouvier drew important philosophical results from the con- 
tradiction inherent in the conception of an infinite number. He 
deduced from it the necessity of a first beginning, and of a limit to 
extension and duration. His views have frequently been criticised, 
and no solution of the question has as yet been accepted as final. The 
arguments of Zénon d’Elée have also been minutely examined, inter- 
preted, debated, and defended. 

Imaginary geometry also has often been presented to philosophers ; 
but the physico-chemical sciences are more neglected. Apart from 
some articles on the philosophy of chemistry, there are few but special 
students who concern themselves with this subject, or rather there are 
a few philosophers who, passing in review every order of phenomena, 
are interested in physics and chemistry without making a special study 
of them. It is true that special works, such as those of Berthelot and 
Wurtz, go beyond science. In biology, the philosophical controver- 
sies about transformation, so frequent twenty or thirty years ago, have 
somewhat subsided. The form and causes of evolution rather than its 
reality, are discussed. The hypotheses of Weismann, for example, 
have given rise to interesting discussions. Other general theories also 
have been defended or criticised. M. Ch. Richet has insisted very 
strongly on the importance of finality in biology. The idea of life 
itself has been submitted to a serious examination. M. Le Dantec, 
in some recent and noteworthy works, has tried to compare vital phe- 
nomena with chemical phenomena by showing the special form which 
characterizes the former. He has vigorously maintained determinism 
in physiological phenomena, and in the facts of consciousness ; criti- 
cised the notion of individuality, and looked for a new interpretation 
of heredity. His writings can be recommended for their precision of 
ideas, the strict logical connection which is always aimed at and fre- 
quently attained, and for a praiseworthy desire to understand thor- 
oughly the general aspects of the phenomena under consideration. It 
is true that occasionally these works show the faults which result from 
analysis when it is not sufficiently supplemented by synthesis. I wish 
also in passing at least to mention an excellent book by M. Sabatier on 
life and death, in which the author investigates the causes of death, 
setting out from the work of Weismann and Delbceuf. He studies in 
this work, with great clearness and much ingenuity, the ‘ power of 
attraction’ of the living matter and its diminution when this matter 
is differentiated into living beings. 
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But that which is of most interest to philosophy, as the general view 
of the world, in the contemporary scientific movement, is the position 
which psychology and sociology have taken as independent sciences. 
France has contributed largely to this result, and the French works in- 
spired by the new sciences are often of great value. 

The separation of psychology from general philosophy took place some 
twenty years ago. The way was prepared by Condillac, Cabanis, and 
the Ideologists, and by the development of the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system, as well as by the work of the alienists ; but it was retarded 
by the philosophical 7é/e imposed upon psychology by Victor Cousin, 
whose influence on public education was considerable. It was, how- 
ever, certainly hastened and rendered more easy among us by the de- 
velopment of the associational and evolutional psychology in England 
(Mill, Bain, Spencer), and of experimental psychology in Germany 
(Fechner, Wundt, etc.). Taine, who had for a long time combatted 
classic spiritualism, founded in a measure the new psychology in 
France by his book, De intelligence (1870). Shortly afterwards, Ribot 
made known the works of the English and German psychologists, and 
in prefaces which attracted a great deal of notice, he insisted on the 
necessity of the young science separating itself from general philos- 
ophy, as the older sciences had done, in order to live its own life ; 
he also investigated the principal characteristics of this science and 
traced the programme which it had to follow. The different works 
which he has since published, and which have been highly success- 
ful, have shown that he wished to rid psychology of dry minutiz, 
which are scientific and precise only in appearance, as well as of 
empty and vague generalizations. The separation which he desired 
was strongly accentuated by others, so that the reaction against meta- 
physics was frequently exaggerated and erroneous, and anxiety for 
precision has too often inspired psychologists with contempt for the 
philosophical point of view and for general conceptions. 

I have not here to speak of psychology in so far as it is a special 
science. I shall not therefore deal with that which is of importance in 
the scientific work of M. Ribot, of M. Pierre Janet, or of M. Binet. But, 
whatever happens, psychology cannot lose its interest in philosophy, and 
philosophy cannot forget it any more than the other sciences, and per- 
haps still less. Moreover, the separation has never been complete. I do 
not see what a science would gain by never reflecting on its principles 
and methods, by never having its principal results compared with those 
of the neighboring sciences, by never trying to discover the general sig- 
nificance of the phenomena which it studies, but I believe that it would 
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lose thereby and humanity with it. But philosophers have not left off 
being psychologists, and a great many psychologists have philosophized 
at times in spite of themselves. Even from the books of M. Ribot, 
whose attitude has lately become more reserved and judicious, and who 
has to some extent abandoned certain general ideas which formerly 
influenced him, one could very well infer his philosophical point of 
view. M. Rauh warned psychologists against the dangers of phil- 
osophy, and at the same time actively combatted the narrow and 
illogical ideas of some psychologists. He has rightly recommended 
the fullest use of all the means of knowledge ; he has advised that 
we should interest ourselves in the verification of facts rather than 
in their interpretation ; he has gone so far as to say that one must 
know how to form and maintain, at least provisionally, contradictory 
hypotheses, that unity is not the end of science, that logic is not 
its rule, but rather good sense, which is not always logic. Notwith- 
standing all this, he himself has not always escaped the dangers which 
he pointed out. 

Others have taken a different position: they have tried to be phil- 
osophers as well as psychologists, or at least they have completed the 
scientific part of their psychology by some philosophical hypotheses. 
The works of M. Bergson, a subtle and original thinker, but whose 
conclusions are debatable, have attracted a great deal of notice. He 
asserts in one thesis, whose influence has been marked, that one can- 
not legitimately speak of the intensity of states of consciousness, nor 
make of them distinct phenomena with definite boundaries. From 
this proposition he derived interesting results regarding determinism 
and free will, whereby he set at rest the ancient antagonism by almost 
suppressing the two adversaries. In a more recent book, he has set 
forth a very ingenious and elaborate metaphysical theory in which he 
arrives at conclusions regarding the nature of the external world which 
approach very nearly those of common sense. M. Fouillée has given 
in an important work the psychology of sdées-forces, and applied 
the general ideas which I shall presently have occasion to set forth 
briefly. I myself have also attempted to develop a group of general 
ideas in a series of psychological works. The essential fact of mental 
life appears to me to be systematic association, a sort of law of finality, 
implying other less general laws which are another aspect or conse- 
quence of the former. I have tried to show how systematic association, 
much better than contiguous association or association by resemblance, 
can serve to make intelligible the life of the spirit, and how it can 
furnish the basis of a logical classification of character and intellects. 
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I have also pointed out how this great law of the mind is allied to the 
general laws of the world. 

ésthetics must be connected with psychology. Certainly it would 
be more logical to connect it with general philosophy, but it has 
recently been especially studied in France from the psychological 
point of view. M. Sourian has treated the question of suggestion 
in art with a great deal of ingenuity and originality, and he believes 
he has found in suggestion the type, the universal form of zsthetic 
action. 

Sociology, as was to be presumed, has been detached from the com- 
mon trunk later than psychology, but it has followed it closely. Be- 
sides, it had not been as closely connected with general philosophy as 
psychology. Political economy, a kind of sociological fragment 
isolated somewhat arbitrarily, for some time enjoyed an almost 
independent existence. Sociology, as named and outlined by Auguste 
Comte, springs from an interest in the verifications and reflections 
made by philosophers on the customs of man, the transformations of 
societies, the causes of their progress and their decline, and on the prin- 
cipal facts of history ; it also springs from the development of political 
economy, and the problems which are connected with it. More re- 
cently, a great thinker like Furtel de Coulange wished to make history 
include sociology, a conception which enlarges history too much, and 
too much restricts social science. The condition of politics, the 
struggle of parties and classes, the sufferings and disorders of man- 
kind, have for a long time suggested utopias, or inspired more exact 
inquiry. The observations of travellers, and the curiosity which their 
accounts have provoked, the remarkable difference in the customs and 
institutions of different peoples, are yet another source of sociology. 
The sociology of M. Letourneau, for example, is founded on ethno- 
graphy, and the author has followed the great monographs—which deal 
with the different forms which the same institution has assumed in the 
history of the race—on the evolution of marriage, property, etc. 

The books of M. Fouillée are above all those of a philosopher who 
loves to discover everywhere his general ideas. Conformably to his 
method, he has wished to reconcile in sociology naturalism with ideal- 
ism, the theory which makes society an organism, with that of the social 
contract. M. G. de Lapouge has made anthropology predominate in his 
sociological conceptions. The dolichocephalous and the brachycepha- 
lous marks, light or dark hair, the figure, etc., these are the character- 
istics upon which he establishes the distinction of races and the im- 
portant factors of social phenomena. He has expressed his views in a 
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very interesting, bold, and pessimistic book, the conclusions of which 
are, however, open to question. M. Le Bon, on the contrary, has 
conceived a purely historical view of the race, but he also admits that 
the race thus understood has a very great importance ; he has set forth 
and applied his ideas in numerous, much valued works. M. Lacombe, 
on the other hand, has vigorously opposed these views. The important 
study of M. Espinas on animal societies is that of a thinker exact and 
trustworthy, a convinced evolutionist, and a great friend of science and 
its methods. M. Tarde has also freed himself from philosophical 
ideas, and his position as magistrate must have helped to interest him 
in his studies of criminology at the time when the Italian school was 
temporarily in vogue among us. Foreign influences are indeed at work 
among us, either in diffusing certain general ideas, or in giving 
vogue to certain questions. The idea of evolution, the theory of 
Spencer, has certainly influenced our French thinkers very much ; the 
theory of the social organism was a long time in favor, before 
being as it is to-day abandoned ; the numerous studies on crimin- 
ology have been toa large extent called out by the works of Lombroso, 
Ferri, and Garofalo, which, however, were preceded in France by a work 
by Despine which was little known. Finally our socialism, which is 
derived partly from French traditions and attaches itself to Fourier, 
depends somewhat also on the Cafita/ of Karl Marx, who was very 
much admired, and still has disciples in socialistic Germany, although 
Benoit Malon and several other French socialists have given up the 
opinion which attributes all the progress of humanity to the phenomena 
of economics, and have adopted broader but sometimes vague con- 
ceptions. 

By degrees, despite conflicts and often useless complications, there 
has emerged a considerable uniformity of studies which resulted in 
forming the basis of the new science, which is still very young, but 
singularly active and progressive. Chairs of sociology established in the 
universities, private endowments like the Social Museum, and the free 
College of Social Sciences, even the free School of Political Science, 
whose aim is somewhat restricted, the appearance of several reviews, 
new collections of works in large libraries, all sufficiently attest the great 
interest which has been aroused. Psychology, which was so much in 
fashion fifteen years ago, appears to some extent supplanted by the pre- 
occupation of the general public with its younger rival. One often 
sees the favor of the cultivated multitude thus go to the sciences which 
are being formed, or, which have recently yielded results which seem 
to bear on the great philosophical problems, while the well-organized 
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sciences, which simply follow their regular evolution, are somewhat 
neglected. 

It does not enter into the plan of this study to examine the results 
obtained in sociology, or even to indicate them. I only wish to em- 
phasize in the development of the science of society the points which 
are of general philosophic interest. 

M. ‘Tarde, whose works have rapidly acquired a very great and mer- 
ited reputation at home and abroad, does not see in sociology, of which 
he is one of the principal representatives, an absolutely autonomous 
science. He would readily subordinate it to psychology, or, to speak 
more exactly, he would make of it a special branch of psychology, since 
he believes that the factors of the social phenomena are first of all the 
ideas and the sentiments of men. He believes that here more than 
elsewhere the elements of the facts are known to us, and that this 
knowledge, rare enough in science, places us in an exceptionally 
favorable position to understand social phenomena. Belief and desire 
are the forces by means of which M. Tarde seeks to explain economic 
and political phenomena, while imitation in all its forms remains the 
great social fact, the very framework of ‘sociality.’ The presence of 
beliefs and desires, which spring up everywhere, combat and replace 
each other, but are yet continually diffused, remains the essential point 
of social science. M. Tarde is thus led to see in sociology only a sort 
of applied and more complex psychology. 

Conversely, M. de Roberty and M. Izoulet make psychology a kind 
of dependency of sociology. The former maintained twenty years 
ago that it is the social state which produces the individual conscious- 
ness, that sociology logically precedes concrete social science ; the latter, 
in a doctor’s thesis which made a great stir some years ago, developed 
an analogous conception and maintained that the mind is a creation 
of society, that one must look for the explanation of mind neither in 
metaphysics nor in biology, but rather in social phenomena. Here 
we have the relation of the psychical and social phenomena completely 
reversed. Already Comte, if I mistake not, had brought one part of 
the science of mind into connection with sociology, and Littré had 
pointed out the necessity of a distinction between mental facultiesand 
their products, the former depending upon biology, and the latter be- 
longing to concrete psychology which falls within the field of sociology. 
Psychology, properly so-called, would thus disappear between the two 
neighboring sciences. 

Finally, M. Durkheim has completed the isolation of sociology. It 
has been his purpose to mark out more clearly the boundaries of the 
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new science, to separate it as far as possible from the other sciences, 
and to render it autonomous and independent. He has outlined the 
rules of sociological method, and has studied profoundly both the gen- 
eral characteristics and some special points of the science. Moreover, 
he has conceived social phenomena as a special synthesis su generis, 
involving, no doubt, psychological elements, but not depending much 
more obviously upon these elements than do the physical qualities of 
water upon those of oxygen and hydrogen. He is strongly opposed 
to every intrusion of psychology into sociology, to every explanation 
of social facts by means of psychical facts (ideas, desires), and on 
this point his doctrine is very distinctly opposed to that of M. Tarde. 

These, then, are three very different views of sociology. It seems 
to me that each one rests on real facts, and that consequently they are 
all three true, each one in certain cases, and relatively to certain facts. 
It would be important to examine what events and facts are best ex- 
plained by each of them, and to observe the general considerations 
which follow as a consequence. In addition to the advantages which 
sociology would derive from the recognition of these various truths, 
which could not be contradictory, our philosophical conceptions 
and our general scientific ideas would thereby gain greatly. A thor- 
ough study of this question would help towards the solution of two 
important problems: first, that of the interrelation of the sciences; 
and, secondly that of the relation of a compound to its elements and the 
nature of the synthesis. These problems must otherwise prove diffi- 
cult of solution. Hitherto, indeed, the intercourse between the differ- 
ent sciences, although useful and frequent, as is illustrated by mathe- 
matical physics and biological chemistry, lacks order and system. 
Comte, as is well known, never approved of explaining the phenomena 
of an abstract science by the laws of an inferior science, 7. ¢., of one 
which preceded it in his hierarchy. An illustration of this would be 
the employment of chemistry to explain biological phenomena. It 
is in this procedure that he very properly sees the vice of material- 
ism. Since his time the converse proceeding, the explanation of phe- 
nomena of a certain order by means of phenomena of a higher order, as 
for example chemical phenomena by sociology, has been pointed out 
as the vice of spiritualism. Doubtless it would be just to recognize 
that both modes of procedure are, under certain conditions, legiti- 
mate and useful. It is possible that certain very general laws, equally 
applicable to different orders of phenomena, are only perceived at 
first in one of these orders. The comparison of the different sciences, 
and the transference of the conceptions of one science, with the 
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proper modifications, to the domain of another, must therefore have 
good results. It seems well, for example, that the idea of determin- 
ism has climbed the ladder of the sciences, proceeding from the sim- 
plest phenomena to the more complex. By way of compensation, the 
idea of finality has descended by a reverse process, although it is still 
used in a very obscure and indefinite way in the physical sciences, where 
it is distorted by the influences of the more concrete sciences. Without 
doubt a great many attempts have been made to explain the higher by 
the lower, the mind by the organism, the organism by chemical forces. 
And this procedure, when one understands it well—which is rarely 
the case—is legitimate and profitable. But the converse method, 
rarely enough employed, is no more useless, and may at least serve to 
suggest useful conceptions. It is evident that the differences must be 
clearly distinguished, and if the same words are retained in each case, 
we must attribute to them such a general signification, that they may 
be applied at once to all the groups of phenomena to which one at- 
taches them, or which are designated by them. I see here several 
problems for sociology. Huxley formerly pointed out some analogies 
between social and chemical phenomena, but without insisting on 
them very strongly. In return, the theory of the social organism, 
which was a long time in favor, has certainly spread abroad some true 
ideas, involved unfortunately in a great mass of illusions. It has 
too closely united diverse phenomena in an insufficiently abstract 
conception. But those who have pointed out that the organism is a 
society have certainly helped to render intelligible the interrelations 
of biological phenomena, and the application of an analogous idea to 
psychology appears likely to be fruitful. 

Moreover, it is by a strange illusion that we speak almost exclusively 
of the conditioning of the phenomena of a more concrete science by 
those of the sciences which are at the beginning of the series. It is in- 
deed certain that without mathematical truths there would be no phys- 
ical truths, that without chemical phenomena the facts of biology would 
not exist. It is not less true, however, that without physical phenomena 
there would not be any mathematical truths, and that the most certain 
truths of the chemico-physical world seem only to be rendered possible 
by life. Similarly, as M. de Roberty and M. Izoulet maintain, it is so- 
ciety which has created minds, This again is a case exactly analogous 
to the preceding one. And psychology finds a place somewhere between 
biology and sociology, just as organic chemistry falls between biology 
and inorganic chemistry ; but, as it seems to me, with a distinct char- 
acter of its own much more strongly accentuated. Here then we have 
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a number of important problems which are still greatly in need of 
elucidation. 

The question of the relation of a compound to its elements is not 
better understood, and psychology and sociology both from their the- 
oretical and philosophical standpoints, might furnish material aid in 
studying it. In fact, this relation seems to vary greatly in different 
cases. ‘The example of oxygen and hydrogen uniting to form water, 
whose properties are very different from those of its elements without 
our being able to know why they differ from it, and how they are de- 
rived from it, is an extreme case distinct enough to be often cited. 
In other cases, on the contrary, there seems to be no problem at all. A 
house, for example, scarcely affords us any problem ; what we know of 
stone, mortar, iron, wood, brick, etc., enables us to understand clearly 
the result attained when they are combined. Synthesis ranges from 
mixture to combination (in a sense approaching that of chemistry), 
but its degrees are innumerable, and its principles obscure. Well, then, 
it seems to me that social phenomena present to us very clear examples 
of the different forms of synthesis. There are certain cases where the 
nature of the individual renders the actions of the collectivity perfectly 
intelligible. What we know of the ideas and characters of members 
of a family makes it quite comprehensible why the family taken as a 
whole has acted in this or that manner. Here the views of M. Tarde 
on belief, desire, and imitation (respect for tradition, influence of a 
member of the family having special authority, etc. ), would certainly 
be applicable. In other cases, it is, on the contrary, the social group 
which appears to determine the mentality of the individuals who com- 
pose it, and which helps us to understand this mentality. When one 
enters an organized body—the army, for example, or the magistracy, 
— it is extremely difficult not to have the mind directed—formed or de- 
formed in a very real sense—by a host of traditions, of acquired ideas, 
of habits of all sorts, of necessities resulting from the nature of the pro- 
fession and its inevitable conditions. These conditions remain almost 
immutable, or evolve according toa sort of internal necessity, but they 
dominate and mould successively the individual minds of different 
generations. They form a kind of stamp which leaves a permanent 
imprint upon the individuals whom it models. Thus the psychology 
of the individual, though by no means useless, does not explain every- 
thing. We must admit, at least up to a certain point, the prior influ- 
ence of sociological phenomena, of sociological forms, upon the 
ideas and sentiments, upon the beliefs and desires of the individual. 
We have here a concrete illustration of the ideas of M. de Roberty 
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and M. Izoulet, as well as of M. Durkheim. However, the theories 
of the last thinker are better illustrated by cases where we see more 
clearly the relation of social habits, of diverse influences which have 
been slowly organized with the manner of acting and reacting of a 
whole people considered in its entirety, or of certain social elements. 
Doubtless one can say that the social mind which is formed and comes 
to dominate individuals, is itself the product of individual conscious- 
ness. But the ultimate question would be to know how and why 
individual minds are affected by other individual minds in different 
ways, according to the change of customs, so as to produce, in certain 
circumstances (which it would be necessary to determine exactly), a 
collective mind which does not reproduce the ideas and desires of 
individual minds, but a new mode of thinking and feeling. The 
studies of ‘the psychology of the crowd’ by M. Le Bon and by M. 
Tarde, furnish many interesting facts which will aid in answering this 
question. Moreover, since the whole and its elements are more easily 
observable in society than anywhere else, we may hope to arrive at 
some very important results, and to reach a very general conception, 
which is at the same time sufficiently differentiated, of the relation ofa 
compound to its components—that is to say, of one of the most import- 
ant facts for general philosophy and a theory of the world. 
Psychology and sociology are, then, still in that period of develop- 
ment where the sciences have not completely broken with general 
philosophy. It is very generally supposed that this condition is in- 
jurious to science, that it must try to escape from it. I believe, on the 
contrary, that this condition must be permanent ; moreover, it returns 
spontaneously on the sciences as soon as some bold hypothesis or un- 
foreseen theory deranges their organization, and breaks through their 
narrow limits. Under these circumstances, both in assuming and 
maintaining the fixed character which makes of them real sciences, the 
different parts of our knowledge preserve a freshness of life, a flexibility 
which permits of better organization, and at the same time allows them 
to contribute more readily to the great philosophical conceptions, as 
well as to receive from the latter a general point of view, and also a 
broader and more human significance. These facts then are no longer 
of interest to humanity only with reference to their special objects 
and the needs which they tend to satisfy, but also become signifi- 
cant for the general aspirations of man which they develop and satisfy 
foratime. Now and then we observe that when a science is unsettled 
by the work of a man of genius, it becomes the object of general at- 
tention, and returns, so to speak, tophilosophy. ‘This result has been 
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brought about in the natural sciences by the work of Darwin. I 
think, too, that we should never lose sight of the indispensable rela- 
tions which exist between philosophy and the sciences ; for, if this is 
done, these relations will one day have to be renewed. At present, 
French philosophers appear to be filled with good will towards 
science. From the side of the scientists (/es savants) the inten- 
tions seem to be more doubtful. In sociology, the distinction is not 
made ; most sociologists are philosophers, and those who are not are 
still glad to find among philosophers their masters, allies, or disciples. 
But in psychology the hostility is already actively enough manifested 
on every side. Moreover, the scientists do not appear to be much in- 
terested in philosophical questions, and so they sometimes treat these 
questions with an audacity which is rather naive. A writer who is 
well known bothas a philosopher and a man of science, recently wrote 
me regarding an excellent book which he had just published on scientific 
philosophy: ‘‘ How tiresome it is not to find a single man among 
specialists who would have the patience to read to the end of the first 
page, and to find that every one straightway rejects your book with the 
supreme contempt that he has vowed to all that is metaphysical, a word, 
moreover, of which he is far from knowing the exact signification. 
All my philosopher friends have warmly congratulated me on my 
new work, but not one of my scientific friends has had the courage to 
tell me his opinion of it. ‘They commiserate me upon it secretly, that 
is certain.’’ There was a time when philosophers held the sciences 
too much in disdain, but they have learned to understand and appreciate 
the scientific spirit and its results. May specialists, even those whom 
the novelty of their science elates somewhat, show themselves less 
narrow than formerly towards the philosophical spirit, and the problems 
of philosophy. Everybody would gain thereby. 


II. 


Let us pass from the philosophy of the special sciences to the gen- 
eral philosophy of the sciences. The latter has not been neglected in 
France. Nevertheless, attempts to reach a universal synthesis are not 
at all common. Our philosophers, while informing themselves re- 
garding the results of science, show a tendency to place especial reliance 
upon some order of facts which interests them particularly, or to at- 
tempt to confirm, by scientific facts, systems suggested either by the 
criticism of theories already known, or by the analysis of some general 
phenomena. These different modes of procedure, too, are closely con- 
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nected. Sometimes, again, an author states and develops his philo- 
sophical ideas only in the course of more special work. 

M. Lalande has just published a very valuable book on dissolution 
as opposed to evolution in the physical and moral sciences. Revers- 
ing the position of Spencer, M. Lalande discovers in the world an 
advance from the differentiated to the undifferentiated, from the un- 
like to the like. He passes in review—giving proof of very extensive 
knowledge—physical, physiological, psychical, and social phenomena. 
In spite of some notable exceptions, especially in the physiological 
world, he finds that it is dissolution which is of importance. In the 
physical world, the diminution of force, the conversion, more or less 
retarded, but inevitable, of all physical forces into heat, the uni- 
form distribution, also inevitable, of this heat over all the matter 
in the universe, indicate clearly the significance of the march of events. 
In biology, the individual shows a kind of exception to the general 
law, but the differentiation which is here manifest destroys itself; 7. ¢., 
when the differentiation increases death results. Independent thought, 
that which has not merely for its object the satisfaction of physical 
needs, works against individuality. Science, esthetics, ethics, are per- 
petually creating and augmenting similarities among men, and weaken- 
ing the differences which characterize them. Finally, after examining 
the life of societies, and studying successively the social assimilation of 
the sexes, the dissolution of family and ethnical groups, M. Lalande finds 
in this field also the general and progressive diminution of differences. 
Thus the universe proceeds from differentiation to undifferentiation, and 
this movement, which is for M. Lalande the only possible one, is also 
the only ethical one. The principle of evolution cannot lead us very 
far; if we claim to follow it, the path is quickly closed before us. The 
principle of dissolution, on the other hand, opens to us a field which, 
in practice at least, is infinite, where each step in advance renders the 
following one more easy; and our duty, then, is to favor dissolution, to 
oppose individuality, to prefer always the universal to the particular, 
and, without doubt, to work for the suppression of life as the ulti- 
mate though distant ideal, and thus to bring about the absolute uni- 
formity of the universe. 

Passing now to a very different field, I may mention an excellent 
book on scientific logic, Les apergus des taxinomie générale, by M. 
Durand de Gros. The author, who was already known by his excellent 
works on scientific philosophy, has this time investigated the general 
theory of classification. Classifications of every kind, those opera- 
tions undertaken for the purpose of establishing ‘‘ une distribution 
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idéale des choses par laquelle la pensée se peint 4 elle-méme et résume 
en un merveilleux raccourci l’ensemble et la diversité infinie de 
leurs rapports,’’ are traced by the author to four great general types, 
to four great taxonomical orders. The first is the order of generality 
or of resemblance. The mind here substitutes for the operations of 
objects their constitutive marks, and it makes a scale of these marks 
according to their degree of generality and their extension to a greater 
or less number of objects to be classified, by starting from the indi- 
vidual characteristics of these objects and then passing on to more gen- 
eral standpoints. The classifications of botany and zodlogy are more 
or less happy illustrations of this principle. The second order is that of 
composition or collectivity, founded upon the relations of the whole to 
the part, and of the part to the whole. It proceeds from the element 
to the compound, and contains, not abstractions, but concrete objects. 
The division of a country into provinces, and of provinces into 
districts, may illustrate its nature; our system of numeration is an 
almost perfect instance of it. The third order consists of an hierarchy 
- founded on the relations of subordination ; the solar system and an 
army may serve to illustrate it. Finally the fourth order, the 
order of genealogy or evolution, classifies objects according to 
their parental or other analogous relations. Genealogical classifications 
employed in historical genealogical tables are also introduced into 
natural history and linguistics. The theories of M. Durand de 
Gros are developed at great length and with much richness of 
detail. In some respects his book may be said to form an im- 
portant contribution, and to mark a great advance in the constitu- 
tion of a new and important theory. The work has been very favor- 
ably received, and will still further add to the author's reputation, 
which, although already considerable, was certainly not as great as he 
deserved. 

Will it appear singular to speak of occult sciences @ propos of scien- 
tific philosophy? However that may be, since spiritualists and oc- 
cultists generally claim to found their conclusions on facts, since some 
_of these facts—of which the interpretation is very doubtful—appear to 
be introduced into science or to be on the point of it, and as an attempt 
has been made to found aconception of the world on such facts, I must 
remind my readers that for some time there has been a great deal of 
interest in France in investigations concerning the mysterious powers 
of the human mind. The scientific spirit which occasionally inspires 
these researches gives to them a real value. After the facts of hypno- 
tism had been placed beyond a doubt, the phenomena of telepathy or 
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influence at a distance were made the subject of study. The works of 
M. Charles Richet and of M. Pierre Janet have shown what can result 
from purely scientific study, and their conclusions are amply sufficient 
to lead the mind from incredulity todoubt. These studies are closely 
related to psychology taken as a special science, and from this side I do 
not have to occupy myself with them here ; but they have a further sig- 
nificance since they attach themselves very closely to the experimental 
researches which have for their aim the establishment of the existence 
of the soul independently of the organism, its direct influence upon 
matter, and its survival. Some careful experiments appear to indicate 
a possibility of an action upon matter, although this is still imperfectly 
understood. Beyond that we have nothing very certain to rest upon. 
Spiritualism and ‘immortalism’ have men of talent and honesty among 
their adherents, but from the scientific point of view nothing definite 
or assured seems yet to be known. The problem of the future life has, 
moreover, been attacked from anotherside. Although denied by some 
philosophers, the doctrine of a future life has found some defenders. M. 
Sabatier, whose work on life and death I have already cited, has tried to 
prove that our scientific knowledge contains nothing contradictory to 
the possibility of a future life. M. l’Abbé Piat, in a very recent book, 
in order to demonstrate the reality of another life, has emphasized 
the law of finality, which is clearly manifested in living nature, what- 
ever may be the interpretation given to it. He also dwells upon the 
adaptation of living beings and of their functions to nature, and to the 
part which they have to play. The facts which M. Piat points out admit 
of a different interpretation from the one which he has given, and final- 
ity in nature has not the perfection which his theory would exact. 
The attempt of M. Piat ought nevertheless to be mentioned if it were 
only for the fact that he has abandoned old metaphysical arguments 
and denies their worth. This is an important indication. 


Ill. 


The problem of the nature of philosophy does not appear to be the 
subject of much enquiry at the present time. The philosophy of 
philosophy, if one may so speak, is a little neglected. Each thinker 
deals with philosophy in his own way, but does not spend much time 
in discussing the justification and abstract nature of general philosophy. 
Some interesting works have been published on this subject, but they 
are relatively few. Religion, the other form of the general concep- 
tion of the world, is perhaps more studied. It has given rise to a 
remarkable book by M. Sabatier Z’esguisse d’une philosophie de la 
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religion, in which the author is inspired by a comprehensive symbolism. 
A number of other important books on this subject have also appeared. 
I only mention here Z’ irréligion de [ avenir by Guyau which was pub- 
lished thirteen years ago and of which I shall speak @ propos of the 
work of that lamented philosopher. 

Let us come to that which may be considered the most essential 
part of philosophy, to the great systems and to the general theories 
concerning the world. The great divisions of former generations are 
transformed, but they still continue, and the old classifications may 
still serve us if we change the sense a little. Let us mention, then, three 
great groups: the spiritualistic and idealistic, the materialistic and 
positivistic, and, finally, a group of thinkers who endeavor more or less 
consciously to mediate between the other two, and who are to some 
extent recognized by each of the former opposing schools. 

It is necessary, no doubt, to connect the Catholic thinkers with the 
first class. Nevertheless, they form a separate group, comparatively 
numerous and zealous. They have freed themselves from spiritual- 
istic metaphysics, and going back beyond Descartes, whom perhaps they 
do not admire very much, they occupy themselves chiefly with the 
Scholastics and St. Thomas, in accordance with the instructions of 
Leo XIII. They try to combine love of metaphysics with a great re- 
spect for experience, adopting readily scientific methods, and, for ex- 
ample, quoting the representatives of the new psychology with some 
favor. ‘There exists among them an earnest intellectual life which is 
in itself relatively free. I have just mentioned a book by M. |’ Abbé 
Piat ; the same author has published several other works of real interest, 
and these may be taken as representing well this group of thinkers. 

The spiritualism of Victor Cousin, little in favor for many years past, 
has no longer any representatives in France; nevertheless, M. Paul Janet, 
the most important and most justly esteemed of the group of thinkers 
who may be regarded as continuing to keep alive this doctrine, has quite 
recently published two volumes on the principles of metaphysics and 
psychology, in which he sets forth his philosophy. He has preserved 
the spiritualistic tendency in setting out from the facts of human con- 
sciousness, and in affirming the existence of the soul, the freedom of 
the will, the reality of the external world, the simple and unanalyzable 
idea of obligation, and the existence of God himself. One may of 
course refuse to accept the author’s doctrine, but one cannot fail to 
recognize the ingenuity, the exactness, the breadth of mind, which 
he has shown in all his works. 

Notwithstanding the talent of some of its defenders—most of whom 
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are now either dead or no longer active—classic spiritualism, the 
doctrine which Taine so rudely attacked in its beginnings, is now a 
thing of the past. A more abstract, difficult, and profound idealism, 
a doctrine which sometimes appears to be more rigorous and often 
more poetical than the older view, has succeeded in the favor of the 
new generation of metaphysicians. On the one hand, we have the 
school of M. Ravaisson and M. Lachelier, and, on the other, that of 
M. Renouvier and of Neo-criticism. 

The first school looks at the problems of philosophy from an en- 
tirely different point of view from that of classic spiritualism. It read- 
ily employs abstract ideas, avoids anthropomorphism more completely, 
and does not depend so much upon common sense. M. Ravaisson, 
in a celebrated report on the state of philosophy in France, written in 
1867, expressed his preference for the doctrine that ‘‘ teaches that mat- 
ter is only the lowest stage, and, so to speak, the shadow of existence ; 
that all real existence is spiritual, and that everything else is only an 
imperfect outline of it; that, in reality, to be is to live, and to live is to 


think and will; that in the last analysis nothing is effected except 
Wi through volition ; that goodness and beauty alone explain the universe 

and its author; that the infinite and the absolute, whose nature is 
| known to us only through its manifestations, consists in spiritual 
| liberty ; that liberty is thus the final explanation of things; that dis- 
| orders and antagonisms disturb only the phenomenal surface,and that 

at bottom in the region of essential and eternal truth, all is grace, love, 
and harmony.’’ 

And some years later M. Lachelier brought to a close a famous 
thesis on the principle of induction which he dedicated to M. Ravais- 
son, with these words: ‘‘ Thus the realm of final causes without inter- 
fering with that of efficient causes, substitutes everywhere force for 
inertia, life for death, and liberty for fatality. Materialistic idealism, 
where we now pause for an instant only, represents a portion or rather 
the surface of things. The true philosophy of nature is, on the con- 
trary, a spiritualistic realism from the standpoint of which every being 
is a force, and every force a thought which tends to a more and more 
complete consciousness of itself. This second philosophy, like the 
first, is entirely independent of religion; but in subordinating mechan- 
ism to finality, it prepares us to subordinate finality itself to a higher 
principle, and to overstep by an act of moral faith the limits of thought 
as well as those of nature.’’ I have quoted these two passages because 
they are fairly representative of the spirit which in recent years has 
inspired a large number of metaphysical works. I do not mean by 
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this that the theories are always identical; but the procedure, and also 
the general type of thought and method, are clearly enough indicated 
by these two quotations. 

M. Boutroux, who has written a thesis on the contingency of the 
laws of nature, M. Séailles, who @ profes of genius in art sets forth 
a doctrine similar to that of M. Ravaisson, and many other young phil- 
osophers, who have recently passed examinations for fellowships and 
doctor’s degrees, all adopt at least the same general type of philosophy, 
although their views are not always identical. Their work is often 
characterized by logical rigor, by the abstract character and profund- 
ity of their thought, and at the same time by esthetical emotion. 
For a long time the metaphysical theses presented at the Sorbonne 
have had at once the character of an abstract work, and a work of art. 
There has arisen a group of subtle, ingenious thinkers, who are skilful 
in dealing with abstract ideas, and who despise commonplace and trite 
philosophical expressions, as well as oratorical discourses, but many of 
whom belong rather to the virtuoso than to the scholarly type. Their 
work rather affords pleasure by its perfection of form, than contributes 
fruitful ideas regarding the nature of things. The work of some others 
is less purely zesthetic and more profitable. Za revue de métaphysique et 
de la morale, founded some years ago, may be considered as represent. 
ing the various tendencies which I have described. 

Among the most remarkable metaphysicians of recent years, I shall 
mention M. Bergson, who in two recent works, Les données immediates 
de la conscience, and Matiére et mémoire, has ingeniously set forth some 
general views regarding the nature of the mind, and has defended a 
new view of spiritualism, which although debatable is original and 
subtle. 

The Neo-criticism of M. Renouvier was very much in favor twenty 
years ago. I am not sure that its influence is still as great, but the 
doctrine will leave its mark. Ina series of works rather crabbed and 
difficult, but which show great originality of mind, rare penetration, 
and quite remarkable powers of analysis and abstraction, M. Renou- 
vier maintained a number of theories, partly borrowed from Kant 
and partly original. He opposed vigorously on the one hand 
metaphysical existences (entities, substances, the absolute and the infi- 
nite), and on the other he criticized with equal vigor positivism and 
evolutionism, and all attempts at unification of phenomena, or at re- 
conciliation or general identification of philosophical doctrines, main- 
taining at the same time the irreducibility and authority of the moral 
law. His great enemy is pantheism in all its forms and with all its 
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consequences ; his own doctrine is a rational phenomenalism. He was 
for a long time editor of Za critique philosophique, at first a weekly, 
then a monthly journal, which is now replaced by L’année phi/o- 
sophigue. In this journal, he publishes each year an important study, 
as does also his former collaborator M. Pillon, a clear and straight- 
forward thinker. In university circles, Neo-criticism has met with 
much sympathy, and M. Dauriac is also one of its adherents. 
Perhaps to-day M. Renouvier is even more respected and admired 
than followed, but his influence is still very evident, and manifests 
itself in many discussions and books even when their authors are not 
genuine disciples. 

The different doctrines which I have rapidly passed in review have 
one characteristic in common. ‘They are usually founded on the 
analysis of very general facts, or of processes and faculties of the mind 
which, perhaps, often comes to the same thing. They imply certainly 
neither the absence of, nor contempt for, accurate and varied scientific 
knowledge ; but they necessarily transcend scientific knowledge, and 
seek rather for the general abstract character of the mind and the 
world than for a synthesis which would unite the various phenomena 
and coérdinate the results of experience. Opposed to these spiritual- 
istic or idealistic theories, we find naturalism in its diverse forms. 
The present is not a period of active strife such as existed some years 
ago. These contests, however, will without doubt reappear under an- 
other form. 

About twenty years ago there was more polemic than there is at 
present. In this epoch even materialism attempted a revival, and 
some interesting works on different subjects extol this doctrine. 
M. André Lefévre, M. Letourneau, and some other writers, formed a 
kind of school. In the same epoch M. Jules Soury also declared, with 
some sceptical reservations, that materialism was, in his opinion, the 
most acceptable theory of the world. The general defect of the 
school was that they forgot to analyze and criticize, and also that they 
had nothing very particular to say regarding the conception of the 
world, nothing that the positivists and evolutionists could not have 
said as well. In certain respects the materialists, in their debate with 
the positivists of the school of Littré, were right, but the distinctions 
which they imagined to exist were not as important as they believed. 
But just because the materialistic doctrine was not sufficiently differ- 
entiated from the others, it had relatively little reason for a separate 
existence. Thus those members of the materialistic group who 
have continued to write—and several have talent—are generally de- 
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voted to special disciplines, M. Letourneau, for example, to ethno- 
graphical sociology, M. Yves Guyot to political economy, others to 
the fine arts or to different sciences. They show in their work a very 
pronounced spirit of anticlericalism, which is not always exempt from 
narrowness, but of which I should not like to speak ill at present, be- 
cause it is indispensable in the struggle against the spirit of the past. 
They also show a general tendency to demand from the positive sci- 
ences the solution of philosophical problems, and from the subordinate 
sciences the reply to questions put by the superior sciences. This has 
at times produced a philosophy more scientific in appearance than in 
reality. 

Positivism, brought into existence in France by the genius of Auguste 
Comte, had a very singular fortune. At first Comte was a little eclipsed 
by Littré, who carefully pruned, popularized, arranged, and, unfortu- 
nately, weakened positivism. ‘The new doctrine thus popularized 
made a good figure in the world, and influenced a great many thinkers 
who treated the work of Littré as the latter had that of Comte, thus 
reducing one of the most curious, most complex, and most original 
systems of philosophy to some rudimentary principles showing the 
triumph of science over metaphysics and theology. After his death, 
however, Littré was quickly forgotten, and Comte reappeared beyond 
him, like a tall mountain behind a hill when both are in the distance. 
Perhaps his doctrine was not regarded as any more acceptable in its 
entirety, but his extraordinary largeness of conception—somewhat dis- 
quieting at times—and the synthetic power were more admired. 
Finally, the positivist religion continues to live, and its real head, M. 
Lafitte, whom certain persons think not very orthodox, is a thinker of 
real worth. He has been called to a chair in the Collége de France, 
he directs a journal, the Revue occidentale which takes the place of Za 
philosophie positive edited by Littré and Wyronhoff, he has written on 
fundamental questions of philosophy in such a way as to increase his 
reputation as a thinker, but it cannot be said that he is the leader of 
an active school in this country. 

Beside the ancient forms of positivism, there has arisen a new one 
which has been characterized already by the name ‘ hyperpositivism.’ I 
have classed M. Roberty, a former collaborator of the review of Littré, 
and whom I have already quoted, with the French school ; for, although 
of Russian origin, he has worked with us, written in our language, and 
his position is very closely allied to that of Auguste Comte. He has 
already published a somewhat lengthy series of interesting books which 
show depth and originality, and in which clearness of exposition is not 
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the greatest merit, although his conclusions are often debatable. He 
has maintained the historical and logical subordination of philosophy 
to science, philosophical monism, the reduction of ethics to sociology, 
and has also vigorously attacked contemporary agnosticism. 

Evolutionism, which came to us from England, formerly aroused the 
enthusiasm of the philosophical public. A period of calm has now 
ensued. I do not think that any French philosopher is really, to-day, 
a disciple of Spencer. The theory of the unknowable has found 
among us more critics than defenders, and the formula of evolution as 
given by the English philosopher has not a great many partisans who 
accept it without modification ; but that which has been preserved, 
that which we owe to evolutionistic philosophy, is a very strong ten- 
dency to consider things from the point of view of their development, 
to emphasize their transformations. A great many contemporary 
philosophers are thus filled with the spirit of evolution. M. Espinas, 
for example, whose thesis on animal societies had a great success, 
made two years ago a study of the origins of the arts, a work unusu- 
ally rich in facts and ideas, but so condensed as to be difficult read- 
ing. He also prepared, while studying the ancient arts, a history 
of the philosophy of action. To another order of ideas, and with 
a different spirit, M. Brunetiére applied the idea of evolution to lit- 
erary criticism, and studied from this point of view the nature of 
criticism itself, the French theatre, and contemporary poetry. The 
influence of evolution and of Mr. Herbert Spencer is felt even in the 
works of those who like M. Lalande combat it directly. 

In addition to the idealistic and spiritualistic or experimental 
schools, we have the logical and profound eclecticism of M. Fouillée. 
His object is to unite the opposing philosophical doctrines of idealism 
and naturalism—not by taking fragments from each of them, and join- 
ing them together, but by discovering the essential principles of the 
doctrines, and freeing them from accessory ideas which are perhaps only 
accidental, by purifying them and bringing them to their most exact 
form. He hopes to be able to form from these principles an organic 
whole, a thoroughly coherent system, capable of giving satisfaction to 
the tendencies which each doctrine seeks to satisfy, and at the same 
time more consistent and true than either idealism or naturalism. At 
the same time he has applied his doctrine of édées-forces to the great 
questions of philosophy and psychology. The idea for him is in itself a 
force which tends to its own realization. This is the principle from 
which he has drawn important applications. Metaphysics, psychology, 
sociology, ethics, and evolution, have furnished him material for very 
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numerous works, in which he has developed his theories with a breadth, 
skill, and clearness which have gained for him numerous admir- 
ers. His books on determinism and liberty, and on the psychology 
of the idées-forces are, perhaps, the most celebrated. He has also very 
ably criticised, from his standpoint, the systems of some of his con- 
temporaries. His discussions with M. Renouvier have greatly in- 
terested lovers of dialectic. M. Fouillée carries on a work whose in- 
fluence will remain, but it is to be regretted that one no longer sees 
beside him Guyau, who quite independently followed almost the same 
lines, and who died, while quite young, eleven years ago. His career 
was short and well fulfilled. He was one of the first who formed the 
habit of considering problems from the sociological point of view, and 
his book on the irreligion of the future is at once poetic and rigor- 
ous, full of charm and of lofty sentiments, and makes a strong attempt 
to prepare a better future for the human spirit. 

M. Tarde is an equally independent thinker, quite remarkable for 
his fertility of mind and very lively philosophical imagination. He 
has applied his philosophical views to sociology especially, and I have 
already spoken of this side of his work. But he has also set forth his 
theories in different works, and especially in an important book on uni- 
versal opposition, in which, after having passed in review the different 
oppositions which the universe presents, he concludes that opposition, 
notwithstanding its importance, is not an essential fact, and subordi- 
nates it to harmony. He has combatted fatalistic evolutionism, which 
places above the volitions and ideas of man, a kind of unconscious 
force which controls them ; he insists on universal difference, placing 
diversity in the heart of things, and also upon universal repetition, 
the object of the different sciences under different forms. His con- 
ceptions are at once ingenious and vigorous, but of course open to crit- 
cism like all systems. It is difficult to make them intelligible in a few 
lines. Taine and Renan have done a great deal for the diffusion of a 
scientific spirit, which has also been aided by the English philosophy, by 
that of Stuart Mill for example. Taine, especially, for a long time vigor- 
ously opposed the entities and substances of spiritualistic metaphysics. 
And although a great lover of the concrete, he retained the hope that 
humanity would arrive at a kind of positive metaphysic. During the 
second half of this century his influence has been very great and very 
often excellent. He labored constantly to spread the positive spirit, 
and the present generation owes him a great deal. But he had his 
shortcomings and errors, which are perhaps now too much emphasized. 
One must not become unjust towards him. 
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M. Ribot is a psychologist rather than a philosopher. _ I shall speak 
of him here, however, for he represents an interesting and fairly 
prominent type of thought. Although a great friend of experience, of 
exact and clear notions, and of firmly-established facts, he does not 
renounce metaphysics. But he regards its conclusions rather as works 
of art, than as established by scientific reasoning, properly so-called. 
In this respect he approaches the position of Renan ; and, like him, he 
attaches more importance to the philosophic spirit than to the solutions 
to which it may lead. La revue philosophique, which he has edited 
for twenty-three years with an unusual breadth of view, reflects 
contemporary thought without bias, but, although it represents every 
opinion, the positive spirit predominates. It has always given a large 
plage to scientific philosophy and also to the sciences which are most 
closely allied to philosophy, and to new attempts to open regions yet 
unexplored. Experimental psychology, hypnotism, and sociology 
have received a large amount of attention, while no side of the philo- 
sophical sciences has been completely neglected. 

Finally, I should like to say a few words of that which I myself 
have done, and of that which I hope to do. If we consider the world 
as an ensemble of individual forces or kinds of monads, they are seen 
to tend towards an organization which is continually growing greater, 
to become associated with each other, and sometimes to be formed into 
new systems—thus there arise systems more or less complex, more or 
less unified and more or less distinct and separated from the other. . . . 
The internal law of these systems is that of finality. Real evolution 
is a progress towards greater finality. I have tried to apply these ideas to 
psychology, and in this field they have afforded me a theory of the mind 
and its elements, and a principle of classification for intellects and 
characters. I have applied them also to ethics, where the problems 
ought, in my opinion, to be put in a new form, and freed from many 
of their apparent difficulties by the substitution in a large measure of 
the conception of finality for that of causality. I believe that these 
theories are of importance for all the sciences. What consequences 
flow from them, what signification they give to existence, what end 
they assign to it, this is what I propose to develop in works as yet 
scarcely sketched out. 

If the present state of French philosophy is compared with that of 
twenty years ago, what is most noticeable is the disappearance of former 
schools, the calmer spirit of discussion, the diminution of polemic, and 
the decrease of general discussions without criticism losing any of its 
real efficiency. There isa greater independence and more marked in- 
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dividuality than formerly ; there are no longer compact schools but 
sympathetic groups. ‘The old problems are to some extent given up, 
or considered from new points of view which modify somewhat their 
signification. A great deal of work is carried on in a way which may 
perhaps appear confused, but which as a whole appears to me to be 
fruitful. I may remark that some reviews, interesting but established for 
the purpose of defending special doctrines, have disappeared, while 
those which represent better the whole philosophical movement con- 
tinue to flourish, and that a review founded recently, although having 
a more special aim, is not claimed by any particular school. 

It is in my opinion an excellent thing that views which are opposed 
to each other, as well as those which are allied and merely represent 
different forms of the same tendency, can be made to work side by 
side. Philosophers are no longer separated by thick partitions through 
which no murmur comes, and which shut them up in fixed schools ; 
to-day they are scarcely separated by more than a hedge above which 
they are able to be seen and heard, and which one can step over 
or break through in order to enlarge one’s point of view. There will 
always be enough diversity of opinion among thinkers, and there is 
no fear that division of labor will be lacking in their groups, but 
rather that it may be badly carried out. 

It is possible indeed, from a purely objective point of view, to con- 
sider each of the schools as representing a need of the human mind, 
and, therefore, a legitimate tendency. And it is not only in virtue 
of the basis of its doctrine that each school can have thus its own 
special symbolism, but also in virtue of the way in which this doctrine 
is understood, accepted, and defended, and by reason of certain sec- 
ondary ideas which are inseparable from it, as well as by the feelings 
which sustain it. The general feelings also which inspire its authors 
and defenders play their part, although they are not always very dis- 
cernible, nor very plainly in accord with the basis of the doctrine. 
In order to constitute a satisfactory philosophy, it is not enough 
to take the ideas of each system, purifying and reconciling them. Or, 
rather, it is the choice of the ideas which are to be preserved and pu- 
rified which is the important thing ; and this choice perhaps implies 
that the eclectic has already a theory of his own. It is necessary also 
to appreciate the feelings, the more or less hidden needs, which 
support each doctrine, and to know how to estimate their importance. 
The chief merit of spiritualism, for example, was its loftiness of senti- 
ment, the desire to elevate above material things the whole range of 
ideas, affections, and duties. This aim was badly enough expressed 
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by the theory of the spiritual nature of the soul, the opposition of 
substances, and the doctrine of free will. The problem here is to find 
ideas which can satisfy the same sentiments in so far as they are legiti- 
mate, and to scrutinize from the scientific point of view the facts upon 
which the spiritualistic theory is founded, as well as those which appear 
to oppose it. Idealism has shown, with analogous but more abstract 
tendencies, a greater want of logic and depth of penetration. Posi- 
tivism represents an active desire for truth and organization, together 
with a distrust of theological and metaphysical trickeries ; criticism, 
the desire for rigor of thought, the needs of the moral life, and the de- 
mand for differentiation of phenomena ; evolutionism, on the con- 
trary, gives expression to the consciousness of the fundamental unity 
of things, of the universal solidarity of phenomena. And certainly 
all these tendencies are not peculiar to the doctrine which has, so to 
speak, incarnated them. There is no philosophy which does not pre- 
tend to be logical, but it is the character of the philosopher rather 
than logical considerations which determines the philosophy. Thus 
philosophers have often wrongly interpreted the phenomena of the 
world, or turned aside from their original meaning the assertions of 
this or that scholar or thinker, who never dreamed of that which his 
doctrine was going to become, and who saw it at times serve purposes 
contrary to all his wishes. That has happened to Darwin, for example. 

One may, therefore, conceive philosophical investigation as a kind of 
workshop, where each according to his strength manufactures his piece, 
invents and combines general ideas which may give a meaning to the 
world and serve as a direction for life, and only succeeds, in most 
cases, in putting more or less in relief some of the elements which could 
constitute a complete philosophy, and regarding the worth of which 
he deceives himself. Here and there more compact groups are formed : 
the ability of a worker—his eloquence or reputation—attract others to 
him, who set themselves to work under his direction, or are simply in- 
spired by his works. When these groups are too much isolated 
they are separated by large intervening spaces, and have no inter- 
course except to exchange defiances at a distance. Then some eclec- 
tics, becoming acquainted with both points of view and examining their 
results, propose some reconciliations, which tend to unite and com- 
bine them. Some do this in a rude and impolitic manner, while others 
through zeal for harmony and truth, with more skill than justice. Then 
the groups break up somewhat, have less internal cohesion and are 
less separated from the others. Often the books which they have pro- 
duced, and which notwithstanding their pretensions are nothing more 
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than fragments, cannot be reconciled with one another. But time 
passes, and systems are modified, purified and rendered less rigid ; 
modified, they lend themselves to combinations hitherto unthought of ; 
dismembered, they sometimes allow certain of their elements to do so. 
And from time to time new harmonies are seen to spring from the 
thoughts which animate the workers and which are diffused by passing 
from one to the other. In this way there arise more or less imperfect 
syntheses, while the useless refuse disappears. One can only hope for 
philosophical progress by some similar division of labor. However 
great a man’s genius may be, he cannot know and say everything ; nis 
most general views are always somewhat special and narrow ; he himself 
does not provide what is necessary to enlarge and complete them. It 
seems to me that at the present time in France there is sufficient divis- 
ion of labor, and that the work is proving fruitful. Philosophers are 
separated less by differences in essential points of view and fundamental 
ideas than by the necessity imposed by the division of labor, and of ap- 
plying ideas however general to a particular field. Here and there 
some great systems appear in outline. Perhaps they could be united, 
the different needs harmonized, and the phenomena given a varied and 
yet harmonious interpretation. But it is probable that they will be 
divided more than is necessary, and that their adherents if occasion 
arises, will emphasize the separation. 


IV. 


In order to describe the philosophical condition of a country, it 
is not sufficient to name the philosophers and speak of their works. 
One must also consider their influence and observe their relation 
tothe public. What carries their ideas down to the crowd which does 
not read their works, and does not know their names? How are they 
understood by it, and how does it use them? This question is not 
without importance, but I can here only say a few words on the 
subject. 

The public which thinks, which reads philosophical books, has fol- 
lowed well enough, though perhaps at a little distance, the movement 
of these last years. It is often interested in the sciences which are yet 
in their philosophical period, and which are about to pass out of it. In 
the eighteenth century the public was interested in physics. Quite re- 
cently there was a great deal of interest shown in psychology, although 
at present psychology has given place in a measure to sociology ; and 
there is still some interest shown in the general ideas which contempo- 
rary philosophy affords. These ideas are simplified and distorted in 
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proportion as they reach less enlightened centers. They are combined 
or separated in a manner that is often very curious, and although in most 
of these operations the lack of logic is conspicuous, one sometimes sees 
unexpected reconciliations made to spring from certain consequences of 
a doctrine, certain interpretations whose influence may be great. For 
example, it is this which has happened to the theory of natural selection. 
The great multitude thus only receives a very enfeebled impression 
from philosophical speculation. I believe, indeed, that only one of 
all our numerous daily journals gives regularly, each week or each fort- 
night, a review of the philosophical movement. The others do not 
often speak on questions of this nature, and if they diffuse certain doc- 
trines, it is not by expositions or abstract discussions. Scientific or 
literary journals are more numerous. Even in the leading reviews, 
general philosophy only finds a small place which is not at all in pro- 
portion to its importance, but which apparently corresponds to the taste 
and demands of the public. 

This does not imply that philosophical speculations remain without 
influence. After having been popularized, transformed, and passed on 
from one mind to another, they at length become universally diffused 
under a variety of forms, and play a part in determining the ideas, de- 
sires, and volitions of the whole social group. Just at present the pre- 
ponderating influence of any one doctrine can no longer be discerned 
among us, but in some of the great intellectual tendencies of the time 
one can see the influence of recent theories and contemporary discus- 
sions. The anticlerical movement of twenty years ago was influenced 
by positivism, and by the encroachment of the sciences on philosophy. 
(1 only indicate here its philosophical causes.) The reaction which 
took place some years ago, and which I intend to describe in a book 
to be entitled Ze nouveau mysticisme, has produced some very com- 
plex results. On the one hand, Catholicism has been strengthened and 
has gained both in temporal and spiritual influence; on the other hand, 
a reaction against Catholicism has appeared, and the idealistic ten- 
dency of the time has led either to conceptions more or less well 
founded of a better state of society, or to a somewhat vague religiosity, 
to moral aspirations without sufficient doctrine. M. Brunetiére, who, 
without professing himself a convert to Catholicism, maintains that 
this doctrine should be maintained and reéstablished, the Socialists, 
the Anarchists, M. Desjardins, and the society for ethical culture, 
may illustrate these diverse tendencies. The nationalism of the 
present day which aims at attaching citizens to their country as 
to a really concrete whole, or as to a quite superior entity which 
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represents almost the highest ideal beyond which it is dangerous to 
look for a principle of action—this nationalism of which one has 
seen dangerous manifestations in the Dreyfus affair—is allied in cer- 
tain points to the experimental tendency, to the horror for abstract 
generalities which inspired some of the philosophical innovators of the 
century. Taine helped to bring in the nationalistic theory as well as 
to render it more consistent in appearance, and M. Maurice Barrés was 
inspired by him. Antisemitism, as has been remarked, may also be 
derived in part from the conception of races which Taine and Renan 
have helped to make popular among us at present, but it has doubt- 
less other causes. One is also able to discover the influence of idealism, 
with its love for lofty abstractions ; of spiritualism and of criticism, 
with their respect for ethics ; or again of evolutionism, positivism, and 
materialism, with their love of truth, respect for facts, and their hope 
for a superior social order, in the fine enthusiasm which has inspired 
so many men to make a stand to defend the rights of truth and justice 
as superior to mere worldly considerations, or even of national in- 
terest—if such an opposition could actually exist. The influence of 
idealist speculations is still evident in French socialism, and the books 
of Guyau have certainly helped to form the mental attitude of the an- 
archists. The rather indefinite way in which doctrines are handed 
down and the different uses which are made of them, give rise to 
strange mixtures of ideas and sentiments. It is difficult to foretell, 
when a system has been originated, not only whether its influence will 
be great, but also what character this influence will have, and in what 
direction it will affect thought. Often it may have several diverse 
or even opposed influences. All that is partly dependent upon the 
nature of the doctrine itself, but, on the other hand, the nature of 
the different soils which fructify it is also an important factor. 
And always, as an ultimate fact, will be found the two great needs of 
mankind—the desire for reality, and the desire for the ideal, which so 
often appear to be opposed to each other, and which are manifested 
under such diverse and imperfect forms, and which are doubtless only 
expressions of the tendency to live and to develop. At present these 
tendencies have become very active and apparent, and it seems to me 
French philosophers, who of late have worked, and still work, to 
purify, strengthen, and satisfy them, have at least merited some esteem 
for the manner in which they have appreciated and accomplished 
Fr. PAULHAN. 
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Naturalism and Agnosticism. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen in the years 1896-98. By JAMES 
Warp, Sc.D. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Mac- 
millan & Co. 1899.—Vol. I, pp. xviii, 302; Vol. Il, pp. xiv, 
294. 

Dr. Ward's Gifford Lectures possess a two-fold interest. The 
work, considered in itself, is a deliberate and careful contribution to 
philosophical literature by one of the most scholarly and courageous 
of English thinkers, whose widely read article on Psychology in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has made many students of the subject de- 
sirous of a more complete pronouncement of his philosophy. But 
these lectures have also an importance as constituting a distinct stage ) 
in that curious and instructive reactionary movement in English 
thought, which has followed on the spring-tide of enthusiasm for 
science, which set in half a century ago with the publication of Zhe 
Origin of Species. And it may at once be asserted that, if compared 
with any of the recent books in which the real or supposed interests of 
theology have been championed as against the authority of ‘ Natural- 
ism,’ the volumes before us must be given a high place. Although 
in the opening words of his preface the author describes his lectures 
as ‘‘ popular,’’ the general reader who is thereby led to expect the 
a rhetorical flights of Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, or the 
Bi | cheerful commonplaces of Mr. Drummond's Ascent of Man, will be 

| disappointed. ‘The style is solid and sometimes a little heavy, and 
ai | the argument is occasionally rather difficult to follow, but the student’s 
ea attention is repaid by the author’s sober and thoughtful treatment of 
| i great subjects. Moreover, Dr. Ward has to a preéminent degree | 

| 


— 


the courage of his convictions, and even those who find his reasoning 
1\ paradoxical, and are compelled to reject many of his conclusions, may 
1 admire the skill and boldness with which he attacks positions usually 
regarded as impregnable, and the originality and foresight with which 

| he has drawn up his own line of defense. 
wa The ground covered in the course of these volumes is very extensive. 
| Wh After the first introductory lecture, the author discusses and criticises 


a those beliefs which he regards as constitutive of, or as auxiliary to, 
naturalism—the mechanical theory, the theory of evolution, and the 
theory of psychophysical parallelism. ‘It may be noticed in passing 
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that it is ‘ naturalism’ rather than ‘ agnosticism’ which has to bear 
the brunt of Dr. Ward’s attack. He then offers a refutation of dualism, 
the source, he holds, of many of the errors of men of science ; and in 
the last three lectures we have the constructive part of his treatise—a 
statement and defense of spiritualistic monism, in that form mainly 
following the lines of Lotze’s Metaphysic, in which Dr. Ward holds the 
doctrine. Many readers, perhaps, will wish that his design had per- 
mitted him to develop the latter portion of his work at greater length, 
even if it had been at the expense of some of his polemic against Spencer 
and Huxley. There is no part of the volumes which is not worth careful 
study and discussion, and none, in the present writer’s opinion, which 
is not susceptible to grave criticism, but it may be well to leave Dr. 
Ward’s account of the theories involved in physics and dynamics for 
the consideration of specialists on those subjects, and to direct the 
attention of readers of ‘THe PHILosopHICAL REvIEw more particularly 
to his treatment of epistemological and ontological problems. 

One point, however, may be noted in regard to his earlier lectures. 
The general trend of the argument is as follows. Thesciences which 
conceive of the world as mechanical lead us to conceptions which can 
never be brought directly into our sense-experience. ‘‘ Atoms,’’ 
‘‘centers of force,’’ Lord Kelvin’s ‘‘ primitive fluid,’’ being con- 
fessedly hypothetical, and it being forever impossible for our perceptive 
faculties to reach them, have no claim whatever to be regarded as con- 
stitutive of the real world. They are merely ‘‘ fictions,’’ ‘‘ descrip- 
tive symbols,’’ ‘‘ helpful analogies’’—though indeed, if Dr. Ward be 
correct, they describe falsely and are hindrances rather than helps to the 
seeker after truth. They can yield no knowledge of real things; for 
the real is always concrete, and therefore the abstractions by which 
men of science have endeavored to render the world explicable from 
their point of view have nothing to do with reality. Modern science, 
according to Dr. Ward, is thus not even Dichtung und Wahrhett 
but Dichtung pure and simple. Without going into detail it may 
not be difficult to indicate the fallacy underlying this contention. 
Scientific investigators are indeed careful to admit the hypothetical 
character of the representations they offer of the physical basis of the 
phenomenal world, but a scientific hypothesis is not an arbitrary 
fiction ; if legitimate at all, it is the nearest approximation to the truth 
that can be made at the time. No doubt, when a theory which has 
had practical value in assisting in the correlation and coérdination 
of facts has been found by an extension of knowledge to be incom- 
patible with experience, it may still retain a place in exposition as a 
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helpful analogy, but it is then no longer accepted as representative of 
what actually exists, and a more adequate conception becomes at once 
an object of search. Nor is the abstractness of such notions 
as ‘center of force,’ ‘atom,’ and the rest, a legitimate ground of 
complaint. No one of these conceptions indeed gives us the rich 
fulness of the real world. As Hegel so loved to teach, the real is the 
concrete, and the abstract, just in proportion to its abstractness, is bare 
and void; but, on the other hand, the concrete is not exclusive of the 
abstract, but rather is its full explication and development, and, for the 
due apprehending of the real, its resolution into its component factors 
is necessary. Dr. Ward’s quarrel with the representatives of modern 
science is not that they do not fully enough carry out the implications 
of their own conceptions ; but rather that these conceptions are me- 
chanical, that is, non-spiritualistic. But, were they to abandon this 
method, is it not evident that all science, all ‘‘ ordered knowledge ”’ 
must cease to make progress? If we are to believe that the emer- 
gence of any event may be due to the spontaneity of a spirit whose 
action is ‘‘ free’’ and unconditioned, are we not asked to abandon our 
cosmos for a chaos ? 

Passing over our author’s criticism of the theory of evolution— 
which might have been more satisfactory if he had not directed his 
polemic so exclusively, and sometimes with an unnecessary fierceness, 
against Mr. Spencer, whose occasional inconsistencies and vagueness of 
statement have been often enough animadverted upon—let us look at 
his discussion of the theory of psychophysical parallelism. He has 
no difficulty in showing that there is often at the present day a pro- 
fessed acceptance of the complete equivalence of the mental and phys- 
ical series, while yet the stress is so constantly and so insistently laid 
upon the importance of the physical, that, in thought as well as in 
language, the result has been a materialism utterly unsupported by, 
and at variance with, the theory of concomitance or parallelism. 
Against the doctrine, so widespread among those who endeavor to 
popularize the results of scientific investigation, that the psychical 
event is but a ‘by-product’ of physical forces, the reasoning here 
used is sound and effective. But nothing is gained to idealism by 
confusing the issue. Whenever primacy is so given to the material 
aspect of reality, except it be frankly for temporary convenience in 
investigation or exposition, there is a departure from the theory of 
psychophysical parallelism. Spinoza, its true founder, never made 
this mistake. And as against the theory in its legitimate form the 
argument of Dr. Ward has little weight. The concomitance of 
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certain physical changes with psychical processes is matter of 
experience, and it is well for the reader to remind himself how 
numerous, how varied, and how well-established such correspond- 
ences are, for Dr. Ward passes very lightly over this part of his sub- 
ject. Of course these cases might be interpreted as indicative of the 
mutual interaction of the mental and the bodily ; but ‘spiritualism,’ 
as an ontological system, utterly rejects this view. Spontaneity belongs 
to the psychical alone, according to our author. If we are to abandon 
the belief that we are justified in regarding the psychical and the ma- 
terial as disparate phenomenal series, the changes in each being ex- 
plicable only in its own terms, we are not to substitute for it the dual- 
ism of interacting substances. We are required to find a spiritualistic 
interpretation for all physical events, and to regard all the objective 
world, not only in its totality, but in every detail, as the outcome of 
the originating activity of mind. These are the alternatives really 
before us; that the modern psychologist and physiologist often use 
language more suited to a crude materialism than to the theory of 
psychophysical parallelism is true and is regrettable ; but if spiritualistic 
monism is to establish the claim its defender makes for it, the true 
rival must be overcome. It must be shown that spiritualism offers a 
view of the world more intelligible, more self-consistent, more in har- 
mony with ascertained facts, than that which, recognizing within the 
sphere of our experience two aspects under which reality is presented, 
regards each event in the physical series as conditioned by preéxist- 
ing and coexisting physical facts, and the processes of consciousness 
as in themselves similarly conditioned by mental factors, however dif- 
ficult or in many cases impossible it may be to discover them later. 
Dr. Ward objects to the theory of concomitance that it implies an 
abandonment of the subjective standpoint, since ‘‘ psychical then 
means not my experience as it is for me, but my experience as it is for 
the physiologist who is studying my brain and my organs of sense and 
movement.’’ And it is true that, when we speak of the world as pos- 
sessing both psychical and physical aspects, we are considering it in 
relation to ontology, not to psychology—the psychologist as such deals 
only with experience as forming the psychological series, he has to do 
with states of consciousness, just as the physicist is concerned only 
with the series which we regard as constituting the material world. 
But surely there is nothing illegitimate in investigating the nature and 
significance of conscious experience as an objective fact, since the 
psychical means not alone my consciousness, but all consciousness ; 
the thoughts, feelings, and emotions of others being possible objects of 
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knowledge, although only known indirectly. If, then, I have reason 
to believe that such and such brain-changes go on concurrently with 
such and such conscious processes, why may I not observe the coérdi- 
nation, and recognize it as significant when I attempt to understand 
the nature of what [ experience? It is true that mental and physical 
facts alike are only known to the individual as they enter into, and 
are constitutive of, his experience ; but, while this individualistic point 
of view may suffice for an epistemology, we may well hesitate to 
accept it as providing us with an ontology. ‘To do so would be to 
make the Ego creative of the universe, and would give rise to a mere 
parody of Fichteanism. 

Such, of course, is not the doctrine of the work before us. Ideal- 
ism, if it is to enter upon the service of natural theology, must make 
the perilous leap from the finite to the infinite, from the consciousness 
of the individual to a universal consciousness. Dr. Ward’s point of 
departure is epistemological. Knowledge, it is asserted, is a unity 
involving both subject and object. But subject and object are not en- 
tities fer se. Either apart from its correlate is an unintelligible ab- 
straction. The unity of the two is an ultimate, and therefore an 
inexplicable, fact. The relation between them is not a causal one, 
because causality implies reality, and the real is constituted by the 
synthesis of these two factors. So far the subjective and objective 
elements in consciousness are treated as coequal, but Dr. Ward does 
not long continue to keep the balance true. We find that the subject 
which we have been forbidden to think of save as correlate to the 
object, is active and ‘‘chooses’’ its object. The primary fact in ex- 
perience is conation, not cognition, hence it is from the activity of 
the subject that reality emerges. Individual experience is thus made 
up of subject p/us object, in which synthesis the subject is the active 
element, the object is the world as present to the individual conscious- 
ness. If we ask what the real world is more than this individual ex- 
perience, we are referred to a ‘‘ universal experience ’’ which, like that 
of the individual, consists of subject and object ; the object is ‘‘ the 
sun, the earth, and the rest of what we call nature’’; the subject we 
are led to infer is the Divine Spirit on whose activity the natural world 
depends. This line of argument is perfectly familiar to all students 
of modern philosophy. ‘The crucial question is: What proof is offered 
of the existence of such universal experience? That of Dr. Ward is 
based on the belief we have that the object presented to the sense 
perception of one man, is identical with that perceived by his neigh- 
bours. The sun one man is looking at is ‘the same thing’ that nine 
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other men simultaneously are looking at. He does not seem to recog- 
nize that this belief is based on the very dualism he deprecates as un- 
philosophical. The observer regards the sun he sees as identical with 
that his fellows see because he inevitably regards the sun, not as a 
factor existing in combination with his own ego, and only so consti- 
tuting the real, but just as a ‘thing’ apart from himself. A very 
unsophisticated and uncritical opinion no doubt, but just so soon as 
the idealistic philosopher shall convince him that his experience is 
just subject A/ws object, each term existing only in relation to the other, 
must he be logically forced to admit that his assumption of an object 
common to himself and others was unwarranted—the sun he sees will 
no longer be ‘ the same’ as the sun others see. It seems impossible 
by any mere analysis of the data of individual knowledge to reach a 
conception of reality wider than the circle of individual experience. 
The monad, in Leibniz’s well-known phrase, has no windows. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to examine Dr. Ward’s 
teleology. He is bolder than most modern idealists and rejects the 
notion of a teleological theory that shall be consistent with, though in 
some sort, transcending, a mechanical view of the natural world. He 
will make no terms with the enemy, and declares the two systems to 
be wholly incompatible. It would, however, have been welcome to 
his readers if he had shown more fully and clearly in what way he 
conceives purpose and reason to be present in the universe. Whether 
it is a theistic or a pantheistic theology to which his philosophy offers 
support, is left in doubt. So also there seems to be a deliberate vague- 
ness in regard to the ‘freedom’ which his spiritualism implies. 
He admits that by his system ‘‘ contingency is let into the very heart 
of things,’’ but ‘‘ the contingency is not that of chance but of free- 
dom, as far as everything that is is a Jaw to itself, hasan end for itself, 
and seeks the good.’’ Surely, when no justification is offered for the 
use of terms so purely anthropomorphic as ‘law,’ ‘end’ and 
‘good’ in what professes to be an ontological system, such a sentence 
comes dangerously near to sound without sense. And it is for such 
‘airy nothings’’ that we are asked to abandon the conception of na- 
ture that guided Descartes and Leibniz, Darwin and Kelvin and 
Helmholtz. E. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau's Soctalphilosophie. Von Franz Hay- 
MANN. Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1899.—pp. x, 403. 
In the July number of this Review there is an article on Rousseau, 
in which I have referred to two recent works on the great Swiss 
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writer—one English, the other a French work in an English transla- 
tion. Since that article appeared, a German work with the above 
title has come into my hands. The work, consisting of more than 
four hundred octavo pages, isa pretty formidable production for such 
a limited subject ; and it may be questioned whether it might not have 
been condensed without any serious loss of perspicuity. At the same 
time, it is but fair to say that the book has all the thoroughness char- 
acteristic of the best literary work of Germany, and that the expan- 
sion of the book is due partly to the necessity of copious quotation to 
vindicate the author's interpretation of Rousseau. Very properly, he 
is not content with mere references which the reader might turn up 
for himself, but gives in full the passages on which his interpretation 
is based. 

As justification of his work the author seems to plead three rea- 
sons. One is that most criticisms of Rousseau’s social philosophy have 
been obscured by association with alleged influences in Rousseau’s own 
life, or with alleged effects in the history of France ; and it is impor- 
tant therefore that this philosophical system should be estimated on 
its own merits. Another reason is the fact that, while Rousseau’s 
educational theory is fully expounded in #mr/e, his social philosophy 
is not given in any one work, but has to be gathered from a number 
of independent and sometimes fragmentary treatises. _Haymann com- 
plains, perhaps with justice, that hitherto in general Rousseau’s social 
philosophy has been drawn almost exclusively from his sole systematic 
treatise on the subject, the Confrat Socia/. He has therefore made a 
careful study of the less familiar writings of Rousseau, which deal 
with social or political subjects, and he has also drawn upon manu- 
script remains of the philosopher, which have only within recent 
years been given to the world. Of these the most important for his 
purpose are contained in the edition of the Contrat Social by Ed- 
mund Dreyfus-Brisac, which was published three years ago, and gives, 
along with the definitive text, the earlier versions collated with the 
autograph manuscripts preserved at Geneva and Neuchatel. 

But a third, and probably the principal justification of Haymann’s 
work, is evidently the fact that he believes Rousseau’s social theories to 
to have been in general misinterpreted. The main object of his book, 
therefore, may be said to be the correction of this misinterpretation. 
The common interpretation, however, is, on his own acknowledgment, 
by no means unintelligible. In fact, he frankly admits his new reading 
of Rousseau ‘‘ not only comes into conflict, on many important points, 
with the prevalent conception of Rousseau’s teaching, but it offers, on 
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the first view at all events, a totally different picture from the immedi- 
ate impression which the writings of Rousseau, that bear upon the 
subject, are wont to produce on his readers (pp. 337, 338). 

There is therefore an acknowledged difficulty in arriving at Rous- 
seau’s real doctrines. That difficulty arises partly from the want of 
any kind of unity in the external form of his treatment. But it is 
also evident that it is not always easy, if it is even possible, to find a 
logical harmony between his different doctrines, these having obvi- 
ously been modified from time to time, even if he did not hold at one 
and the same time doctrines which are mutually inconsistent. We 
are therefore, as Haymann puts it in his preface (p. vii), driven to one 
or other of the two alternatives: ‘‘either that Rousseau was a wrong- 
headed fool who had the audacity to conjoin the most incompatible 
elements in his teaching, or that the correct interpretation of his social 
theory has long been most fatally missed in extensive circles of 
readers.’’ Now, Haymann pleads with justice, it is an unscientific, 
superficially empirical treatment of history, which would rest at the 
mere fact of such doctrines being in apparent conflict, without seeking 
to find some harmonizing logical concept by which their connection 
may be explained. Accordingly, he endeavors to expound the logical 
harmony of Rousseau’s social theories. His work is divided into ten 
sections, which treat respectively (1) of the exact problem at issue, 
(2) of the droit nature, (3) of the contrat social in the abstract, (4) 
of the volonté générale, (5) of the sovereignty of the people, (6) of 
the contrat socia/ in its relation to social experience, (7) of the idea 
of contract in Rousseau’s social philosophy, (8) of criminal and con- 
stitutional law, (9) of Rousseau’s politics, while the closing section 
gives a critique of Rousseau’s social philosophy. 

In the first or introductory section, Haymann begins by quoting 
Schlosser’s Weltgeschichte as expressing the common misunderstanding 
with regard to Rousseau. It may be observed that in the second vol- 
ume of his Geschichte des 18ten Jahrhunderts, Schlosser gives a much 
more elaborate account of Rousseau, of his writings and his influence. 
It would perhaps have been fairer to Schlosser, therefore, to take this 
rather than the comparatively brief account in the IVe/tgeschichte as ex- 
pressing his critical estimate of Rousseau ; and certainly in the longer 
account exceedingly little stress is laid on the point to which Haymann 
refers. Still it may be acknowledged that the theory of a social con- 
tract, connected most prominently with the name of Rousseau, has 
been commonly interpreted as implying that such a contract was the 
actual historical origin of civil society. How far the expositors of 
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the theory are responsible for such an interpretation it is unnecessary 
to inquire. Such an interpretation has undoubtedly been prevalent. 
Among the English contemporaries of Rousseau, for example, by whom 
the theory is combatted, Paley may be noticed as devoting a consider- 
able part of his critique to an exposure of the groundlessness of this 
historical assumption. Haymann has therefore done a valuable service 
in pointing out that no hypothesis about the actual origin of society 
forms any integral part of Rousseau’s teaching. There are, in this 
connection, four facts which Haymann seems to have made out by 
sufficient evidence: (1) Rousseau does not deal with the historical 
or empirical origin of existing societies ; (2) when he touches on the 
subject, he appears to hold that they originated in force rather than in 
convention ; (3) he does not admit that convention could in all cases 
create a rightful social order; (4) he does not regard right as a mere 
creature of convention, but on the contrary maintains that convention 
presupposes right—that, in fact, a people must be a people, and not a 
mere aggregation of individuals, before it can formaconvention. The 
**cardinal problem of Rousseau’s social philosophy’’ is, therefore, 
‘to discover the fundamental conditions under which a social order 
with irrefragable obligation becomes possible’’ (p. 9). 

To solve this problem the author seeks, in the second section, to 
find Rousseau’s definition of drott nature/. The basis of natural 
right on Rousseau’s theory he finds in a passage, to which I have 
drawn special attention in my article of last July. It occurs in the 
preface to the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. It is the passage 
in which Rousseau recognizes the two impulses of self-love and sym- 
pathy as the most elementary facts of the human soul. These form, as 
Haymann observes, what we are now accustomed to speak of as the 
egoistic and the altruistic instincts of human nature. Now, without 
discussing the adequacy of Rousseau’s psychology, there are two points 
which may fairly be disputed. The first is, whether the primary nat- 
ural right—the right of liberty—is logically involved in these natural 
instincts. Certainly Rousseau does not give such a satisfactory ‘ de- 
duction’ of this primary right as is given, ¢. g., by Kant and the phi- 
losophers of the Kantian movement in general, or by representatives 
of modern empirical evolutionism, like Herbert Spencer. This point 
is perhaps logically connected with another, which Haymann over- 
looks, and to which attention is drawn in my July article. The two 
principles in question are described by Rousseau as being ‘‘ anterior to 
reason’’; and consequently the fundamental ideas of morality and law 
are traced by him, not toa rational foundation, but to instincts of sen- 
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sibility. In this respect the ethical and political philosophy of Rous- 
seau seems to be decidedly inferior to that of Hobbes, who, while 
recognizing a certain basis for morality and law in natural inclination, 
yet gives greater prominence to the natural dictates of reason. 

As liberty is thus made the primitive right of man, the third section 
proceeds to show how Rousseau proposes to secure this right. As 
Haymann proves by ample quotation, Rousseau sees clearly that liberty 
is not to be confounded with license, which is rather slavery to the 
passion of the moment. ‘‘ Liberty is obedience to a law which one 
prescribes for oneself’’ (Con. Soc., 1, 8). Haymann does not ap- 
pear to see that this is an abandonment by Rousseau of his own 
teaching. For this implies that the primary right of liberty rests, not 
on any non-rational impulse of nature, but on rational law, on the 
laws which reason prescribes for the control of natural impulse. But 
liberty is thus found by Rousseau, as it was afterwards by Kant, in 
practical reason, in the self-legislation or the autonomy of the will. 
The problem of political philosophy thus comes to be ‘‘ to find a form 
of society in which every individual, uniting himself with all, still 
obeys only himself, and remains as free as before’’ (Con. Soc., I, 6). 
How is such a society to be formed? Only by mutual contract among 
the members. Only such a contract can secure for all their natural 
right of liberty. 

In the formation of a social contract, as the next two sections 
explain at length, the consent of all the members is implied, and 
therefore it is necessary to define what general consent or the general 
will (volonté générale) really is. It does not appear to me that Rous- 
seau’s statements on the subject are always consistent; but their 
tendency seems to be to define the general will by reference rather to 
its object than to the number of persons whose consent is involved. 
It does not mean the will of the majority, nor even the will of all the 
members of a community. Rousseau explicitly distinguishes vo/onté 
générale from volonté de tous (Con. Soc., U1, 3). The general will 
seems to be understood to mean the will which seeks the general good, 
which is concerned with the citizen as citizen, with men as men ; and, 
in another dim foreshadowing of Kantian doctrines, virtue is declared 
to be the harmony of the individual will with this general will (con. 
Pol., p. 172). 

But, by a curious and not very consistent psychology, Rousseau 
admits that ‘‘/e peuple veut toujours le bien, mats du lut-méme tl ne 
le voit pas toujours’’ (Con. Soc., 11, 6), while he contends that as 
each individual wills always the maintenance of his rights, the whole 
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body of citizens must always will what is for the good of each ( /did., 
II, 4). This seems to mean that the will of the whole body—the 
general will—is a will directed to the general good. For it is in some 
such way as this that Rousseau (/é/¢., IV, 2) gets over the difficulty of 
a minority losing their liberty by subjection to the wills of a majority. 
The question for an assembly of the people, he holds, should not be 
whether they approve or reject a proposal, but whether the proposal 
is or is not in conformity with the general will. 

But, as Haymann points out in the sixth section, this leads in prac- 
tice to two corollaries which seem contradictory of each other. The 
one is, that the people, acting as a governing body, is not only de facto, 
but also de jure, absolutely sovereign over the individual citizen. 
The laws, as embodying the general will, cannot possibly be unjust ; 
for it is against nature that any one should injure himself. The other 
corollary runs in the opposite direction by vindicating the right of re- 
bellion ; for it imposes an insuperable limit on the sovereign power— 
a limit involved in the very nature of the social contract. ‘The right, 
which this fact confers on the sovereign power, does not pass the limits 
of public utility ; and any act of that power, which passes these limits, 
becomes by its very nature null and void. 

The most interesting section of Haymann’s work, therefore, is per- 
haps the ninth, in which he explains with great fullness the qualifica- 
tions which Rousseau himself has taken care to impose on those ex- 
treme interpretations of his political philosophy, which make him a 
representative either, on one hand, of a tyrannical socialism and com- 
munism, or, on the other hand, of an anarchistic individualism. It 
is impossible, in a brief review, to notice the numerous details of in- 
terest which are brought into prominence here, and which have been 
too often overlooked in the discussion of Rousseau’s teaching. Suffice 
it to say that Haymann finds the ultimate end of political life, ac- 
cording to Rousseau, not in the maintenance of liberty and equality, 
but in the enhancement of the power of the state. Rousseau becomes 
thus for Haymann representative of a reaction against the dominant 
cosmopolitanism of last century in favor of the patriotic ideal which 
prevailed among the statesmen and moralists of antiquity. On this 
narrowing of Rousseau’s ethical ideal, also, Haymann founds an im- 
portant part of the critique in the concluding section of his work. 
This is regarded as explaining Rousseau’s attitude towards Christianity. 
Rousseau, it is contended, failed to see that the supreme end of moral 
life must be that humanitarianism which finds its highest expression in 
Christianity, and which embraces within its scope all patriotic or other 
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private aims that are of a legitimate nature. This limitation of the 
moral ideal affords also an explanation of Rousseau’s proposal to 
substitute a civil religion for Christianity, and to enforce this civil re- 
ligion by penal laws which would have opened the way for all the 
worst evils of the old persecuting intolerance. 

It is perhaps not out of place, even in a philosophical review, to 
draw attention to an unfortunate external feature of Haymann’s book. 
While it is printed on good paper and in a very readable Roman type, 
it is disfigured by an extraordinary number of misprints. For these 
the author is probably not responsible, for they generally are such as 
should have been corrected by a competent reader before leaving the 


office of the printer. 
Joun CLARK Murray. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


Psychology and Life. By HuGo MOnsTERBERG, Professor of Psy- 
chology in Harvard University. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1899.—pp. xiv, 286. 

Three of the six essays contained in this volume (‘‘ Psychology and 
Life,’’ ‘‘ Psychology and Art,’’ and ‘‘ Psychology and Mysticism,’’) 
appeared a year or two ago in Zhe Atlantic Monthly; the paper on 
Psychology and Education,’’ was contributed to Zhe Educational 
Review, while that entitled ‘ Psychology and History,’’ was the 
author’s presidential address before the New York meeting of the Psy- 
chological Association, and was published last year in Zhe Psychological 
Review. The only part of the book which has not appeared independ- 
ently in print is the paper which stands second in the volume, and 
which is entitled ‘‘ Psychology and Physiology.’’ 

The same fundamental idea, often reiterated, runs through all these 
essays, which, as the author informs us, represent six chapters in a 
book that was from the first planned asa unity. The preface states 
very clearly the general purpose of the volume: ‘‘ The chief aim is 
the separation of the conceptions of psychology from the conceptions 
of the real life. Popular ideas about psychology suggest that the psy- 
chological description and explanation of mental facts expresses the 
reality of our inner experience. It is a natural consequence of such a 
view that our ethical and esthetical, our practical and educational, 
our social and historical views are subordinated to the doctrines 
of psychology. ‘These papers endeavor to show that psychology is 
not at all an expression of reality, but a complicated transformation of 
it, worked out for special logical purposes in the service of our life. 
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Psychology is thus a special abstract construction which has a right to 
consider everything from its own important standpoint, but which has 
nothing to assert in regard to the interpretation and appreciation of 
our real freedom and duty, our real values and ideals... . . A 
scientific synthesis of the ethical idealism with the physiological psy- 
chology of our days is thus my purpose. Every unscientific and un- 
philosophical synthesis remains then necessarily an insincere com- 
promise in which science sacrifices its consistency and idealism 
sacrifices its beliefs; it is the task of true synthesis to show how the 
one includes the other, and how every conflict is a misunderstanding.’’ 

Professor Miinsterberg’s views regarding the relation of psychology 
to education are well known, and called out a considerable amount of 
criticism when they were first published. The vigorous attack which 
he made on spiritualism and the Psychical Research Society, in the paper 
which bears the rather misleading title ‘‘ Psychology and Mysticism,’’ 
has also been already answered with a good deal of heat by more than 
one of those who pin their faith to Mrs. Piper. Let us, therefore, 
pass by these dangerous topics, and look at the main thesis of the 
volume before us. What we find here may be regarded as a reassertion 
of the psychological position of the author’s MWillenshandlung and 
Beitriége of ten years ago, together with the completion of that doctrine 
by the explicit declaration that the description which psychology 
gives of mind does not by any means represent the reality of the 
conscious life. With regard to the standpoint of psychology, the 
statement of the volume is clear and unambiguous. Psychology must 
take its place as one of the natural sciences, and accordingly must 
consider the content of consciousness as objects which can be described 
and explained in the same way as the phenomena of the physical sci- 
ences of nature. From this point of view, consciousness plays no part, 
and represents no central principle of unity between ideas, but each 
conscious object is to be analyzed and described as simply an existing 
object, and its connections with other objects of a similar character are 
to be traced. Now, only ideas and their elements—sensations—are cap- 
able of this kind of treatment ; for they are the only elements of mind 
which can be described as conscious objects, and to which the methods 
of the natural sciences can be applied. The only alternative, then, if 
psychology is to make good its claim to be a natural science, is to re- 
duce the non-ideational elements of mind to ideas and sensations, and 
so render them describable. ‘‘ All the most modern theories which 
analyze the emotions into complexes of bodily sensations, and the 
will into ideational elements, and seek sensational substance even in 
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the most subtle shades of the mind and in the most fugitive feelings, 
have here their hidden spring. This movement is unlimited; no 
content of consciousness can resist its impulse. The aim of the psy- 
chologist is to describe the mental facts; he must, therefore, presup- 
pose that all mental facts are describable, and, since only elements of 
ideas can be described, that every content of consciousness is, in 
reality, a combination of sensations’’ (pp. 52, 53). 

But even sensations are not capable of description when regarded 
merely from the subjective side ; for description presupposes communi- 
cation, the possibility of a mutual sharing in the object of experience, 
while sensations remain purely subjective and individual. It is not 
merely for the sake of explanation, then, that we are obliged to link 
psychical states with physical processes, but such a connection is neces- 
sary even for the sake of description. The tone, the smell, the color, 
can be communicated and described only indirectly, only ‘‘ by refer- 
ence to the sounding, smelling, luminous physical object, and any de- 
gree of exactness can be reached by the increasingly accurate descrip- 
tion of the physical side’’ (p. 50). A reference to physical processes 
is equally indispensable, however, if mental states are to be explained. 
For to explain, as the natural sciences explain, is to bring phenomena 
under the mechanical law of cause and effect which presupposes the 
quantitative identity of its two terms. But from its very nature the 
psychical ‘‘can not be understood as a measurable quantity, and is 
thus eternally unfit for a causal equation, and, therefore, for a connec- 
tion by necessity’’ (p. 59). We must of necessity content ourselves 
with an indirect exp/anation, then, just as we were forced to accept an 
indirect description of mental phenomena. The brain processes, as 
parts of the physical world, are subject to the necessity of the law of 
cause and effect. And on the theory of psychophysical parallelism, 
these brain states have as their constant concomitants certain idea- 
tional objects. ‘‘So far, then, as the ideas can be understood as 
counterparts of physiological processes which are causally connected, 
this convincing necessity binds them, while as merely psychical facts 
they were disconnected members "’ (p. 65). 

There is nothing in all this which is distinctly new to readers 
of Professor Miinsterberg’s earlier writings. But along with the em- 
phatic assertion of the rights of psychology to treat the whole content 
of mind from the standpoint of the physical sciences, we find another 
series of propositions which limit greatly the significance of the pry- 
chological account. It is a mistake, we are told, to suppose that the 
account which psychology furnishes is true of the real life. Both 
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psychology and the physical sciences transform reality for their own 
special logical purposes, and the results at which both arrive are en- 
tirely different from reality. ‘‘ Neither the physical objects nor the 
psychical objects represent reality, but both are ideal constructions of 
the subject, both deduced from the reality which is no physical object, 
no psychical object, and even no existing object at all, as the very 
conception of an existing object means a transformation of the reality ’’ 
(p. 19). ‘* Whatever is thought as existing cannot have reality. 
Our real will does not exist, either as a substance which lasts or as a 
process which is going in; but our will is valid, and has a form of 
reality which cannot be described because it is the last foothold of all 
description and agreement’’ (pp. 24, 25). The world of reality, 
then, cannot be described, but is given to us in the immediate experi- 
ence of real life. The perceived world of describable objects is an 
unreal construction of the world of immediate will-acts. | ‘‘ This 
world of not existing but valid subjective will relations is the only 
world which history and society, morality and philosophy have to deal 
with’’ (p. 25). ‘* Psychology has the right and the duty to consider 
everything from the psychological standpoint, but life and history, 
ethics and philosophy have neither the duty nor the right to accept as 
a picture of reality the impression which is reached from the psycho- 
logical standpoint’’ (p. 19). 

In the later essays of the volume, the author distinguishes between 
science and art, and also contrasts physics and psychology as the 
sciences which deal with objects, with sciences like history, ethics, and 
wsthetics. We may say briefly that science connects and completes 
the factors of reality, while art separates its object from its natural en- 
vironment and considers it as independent and isolated. Again, we 
have four groups of sciences which correspond to the four groups of 
facts in reality: ‘* We have the science of the over-individual objects, 
that is, physics ; secondly, the science of the individual objects, that 
is, psychology , thirdly, the sciences of the over-individual will acts, 
that is, the normative sciences; and last, not least, the sciences of 
individual will acts, that is, the historical sciences. Physics and psy. 
chology have thus to do with objects ; history and the normative sys- 
tems, ethics, logic, wsthetics deal with will-acts’’ (p. 205). It may 
be added that the sciences which deal with objects exhibit the subject 
matter as necessarily determined by the law of cause and effect, while it 
is the task of the sciences which deal with will-acts to discover and ap- 
preciate the inner connection of purpose and meaning which renders 
these free acts intelligible. 
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Professor Miinsterberg’s book is an able and interesting volume, and 
the theory which it presents demands serious attention, although it 
cannot, of course, claim to be absolutely new, as its main outlines are 
drawn after the models furnished by Kant and Schopenhauer. To 
this latter remark, however, it should be added that the author has 
restated the theory in a remarkably clear and vigorous way, and has 
revivified it by applying it to our modern life and modes of thought. 
But apart from the value of the theory, it seems to me that the em- 
phatic statement by so prominent and radical a psychologist as Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg that the natural science account of mind does not 
exhaust its reality and significance, is a fact of importance. Of 
course, philosophers have often pointed this out; but philosophers 
are popularly supposed not to understand or appreciate the scientific 
point of view. It is probable, then, that this voice from the psycho- 
logical camp may be heard by some who have refused to listen to the 
philosophers. There is no doubt that the author’s protest against 
transforming psychology into a ‘ psychologism,’ against mistaking a 
method of investigation for a system of reality, will be productive of 
much good. 

When we look at the doctrine as a theory of the mental life, however, 
it does not seem to me that Professor Miinsterberg has made good his 
claim to furnish ‘‘ a scientific synthesis’’ of physiological psychology 
and ethical idealism. What he hasdone is to limit strictly psychology 
and the application of the causal law to the unreal or artificially con- 
structed world of psychical objects, and to set over against this phe- 
nomenal realm will-acts, with their law of purpose, as the ultimate 
reality. But, in spite of the statement that the scientific construction 
is created by the will for its own ends, between the two sides there is 
an absolute gulf fixed: the world of shadows and the world of reality, 
the results of scientific description and explanation and the immediate 
experience of the willing subject, the law of causality and the principle 
of teleology, are left facing each other without any attempt at media- 
tion. It is necessary, of course, to recognize distinctions in order to 
effect any real synthesis, but it is quite another thing to convert distinc- 
tions into hard and fast limits. It is also necessary to acknowledge that 
since the special sciences deal each witha limited part of the real world 
and also work under certain definitely stated abstractions, a certain 

incompleteness, a methodological abstractness, attaches to their re- 
sults. But, on the other hand, these results cannot be passed over by 
philosophy as merely arbitrary or capricious constructions made solely 
for a special purpose, and without significance as an account of the 
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nature of reality. The scientific account will doubtless require to be 
completed and revised before we can accept it as true of the con- 
crete reality, but it has a real significance and must be reckoned 
with in our ultimate account. Professor Miinsterberg’s Kantian 
or Neo-Kantian affiliations have led him—either explicitly or implic- 
itly—to assume in common with a great many other German think- 
ers of the present day: (1) that the results of the special sciences 
are not merely incomplete and provisional, but that they are entirely 
divorced from the field of reality ; (2) that philosophy is not a 
synthesis of the sciences, but has a wholly different subject matter, and 
works with a totally different principle ; (3) that the true reality is 
given in immediate experience, and from the very nature of the case 
is not and cannot be gained by the synthetic efforts of thought; (4) 
that the immediate experience, ‘ the real life,’ consists in will-acts, 
and that the intellectual life, the life of knowledge, is something less 
fundamental, something added on in an external and accidental way. 
All of these propositions spring from the same root—the metaphysics 
of Kant and Schopenhauer—and it seems to me have been abundantly 
refuted by many English and American writers during the last twenty 
years. Space does not permit me to undertake here any discussion of 
these points; it is perhaps enough to indicate what seems to me to be 
the questionable assumptions of this theory. 

I wish, however, to add a word regarding the programme which is 
here outlined for psychology. If psychology is to be made a strictly 
‘natural’ science, that is, if the content of consciousness is to be ana- 
lyzed and explained in the same way as physical phenomena, there is 
no doubt that we shall have to adopt the author’s view of consciousness, 
and also to follow him in reducing all affective and conative elements 
to complexes of sensations, thus supplying ‘ psychical objects’ to cor- 
respond to the objects of the physical sciences. But even when this 
has been done, we do not obtain phenomena which can be brought 
directly in line with those of the physical sciences. As we have seen, 
Professor Miinsterberg maintains that it is only indirectly, through their 
relation to bodily processes, that sensations can be either described or 
explained. What we analyze and describe, then, is not really the idea- 
tional processes on their subjective side, but certain physical objects 
or aspects of objects. The law of cause and effect never really 
connects sensations, but merely the physical phenomena of which they 
are the concomitants, for only here has the quantitative identity of 
the terms united any meaning. ‘Then too, in this connection, I do not 
see how it is still possible to maintain the distinction between psy- 
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chology and physics, and to regard the former as ‘a science of indi- 
vidual objects.”. I do not wish to press this point, but the -whole 
weight of the author’s argument goes to show the impossibility of a 
‘natural’ science of individual objects. 

All of these difficulties seem to me to arise from the author’s attempt 
to force the facts to fit his conceptions. In the first place, we may 
ask why psychology should be a natural science in the sense in which 
Professor Miinsterberg has used the term. I do not mean to question 
why we should attempt to describe and explain the phenomena of mind 
at all, but to inquire what interest, logical or practical, is subserved by 
carrying over to the psychical realm, without any modification, the 
categories and modes of description employed by the physical sciences. 
Our explanatory principles should surely have some relation to the 
facts to be explained. The mechanical law of causality is not the only 
instrument of explanation, nor is there anything peculiarly sacred or @ 
priori about it, as the author seems to suppose. ‘There seems to be no 
real reason, then, for his refusal tocall by the name of psychology results 
which are not modelled on the lines which he has laid down. And it 
seems to me extremely hazardous to assume that the future develop- 
ment of the science will adopt the physical and chemical conceptions 
which are the glory of certain psychologists who assume that the real 
beginning of the science was ten or perhaps fifteen years ago. The 
recent insistence on the importance of viewing mind from the point of 
view of function as well as merely from that of structure (as for example 
in the Chicago University bulletins and in Professor Titchener’s articles 
in this journal), is one fact among many which seem to me to indicate 
that psychologists are recognizing the need of organic rather than of 
mechanical conceptions in their dealings with mind. 

I have thus been forced to differ almost completely with the main 
argument of the book. This does not, of course, lessen my apprecia- 
tion of its great suggestiveness, nor my admiration of the ability, 
earnestness, and vigor of thought and language which it displays. 
Quite apart from the ethical idealism which is here suggested, there is 
a real Fichtean atmosphere about the book, an enthusiasm, a brilliancy 
of thought and expression which is quite unusual ; and, after reading 
the preface, we may perhaps add that we find here too the lack of 
humor which usually accompanies an heroic fighting temperament like 
Fichte’s. 

J. E. Creicuron. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL, 


La nouveauté dans la conclusion : étude syllogistique. A. NAVILLE. Rev. 

Ph., XXIV, 9, pp. 263-270. 

The aim of this study is not to show that there can be something new in 
the conclusion of a syllogism, but to show, in opposition to the English real- 
istic school, that the new conclusion may be accepted as scientific truth. 
For instance, the validity of the classic syllogism: Man is mortal, | ama 
man, therefore, | am mortal, is disputed. One should say, it is held: 
The men of past times are dead, I am a man, therefore, it is probable that 
I shall die. But, says Naville, the Aristotelian idea of essence has been 
replaced by that of law. We should now say, rather: If a being lives by 
means of food, it will die ; I live by means of food ; therefore I shall die. 
The 7 is transferred from the conclusion to the major premise, and if the 
law is accepted the conclusion is true, even to science. But the rules of 
scholastic logic can be assented to ; what constitutes the logical value of the 
assumption or inclusion is substitution, of the exclusion is the impossibility of 
substitution. Modern logic, by founding reasoning upon substitution and 
non-substitution, has made apparent both the novelty and the scientific char- 


acter of its conclusions. 
G. BENEDICT. 


Positivisme et rationalisme. L. WEBER. Rev. de Mét., VII, 4, pp. 426- 

The ‘ positivism * which is so widely diffused in modern times is distinct 
from the system of Comte. Ordinary positivism is not systematic, does not 
give any account of itself, is not conscious of itself. Comte's positivism is 
systematic, but positivism asa system destroys itself. In his conceptions of 
humanity and progress, Comte goes beyond positivistic affirmation. Hu- 
manity is an idea of reason, and if reason is always a source of error, it is 
not easy to see why an exception is made in the case of this particular product 
of reason. Comte’s system is, in fact, of necessity partially rationalistic. 
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Rationalism, however, cannot stop with partial views, and therefore cannot 


accept Comte’s final category as final. 
Davip IRONs. 


Necessity and Limitations of Anthrepomorphism. GEORGE A. Coz. New 

World, VIII, 31, pp. 447-460. 

The religious view of God has always been anthropomorphic. Science 
thinks it has entirely excluded this feature from its views. The fact 
is, however, that all thought, scientific as well as religious, has been, and 
must necessarily be anthropomorphic. 

To primitive man, nature was alive, and all his explanations were but 
references to the actions of spirits. Science has tried to explain by natural 
forces, and to reduce all things to a mechanism in which there is no 
need of a resort to soul. Yet, notwithstanding, the root notions of science 
have not been so successful in escaping anthropomorphism. Physicists are 
coming to recognize that science rests upon a psychological basis of sensa- 
tions and perceptions, and is so faranthropomorphic. Energy, law, and 
matter are the chief concepts of science. But what is energy? The 
power of doing work. But this is merely a set of sensations of motion 
whose only intelligible meaning is derived by generalizations and analogy 
from our own active functions. Similarly, the concept of matter is also a 
transfer of states from the self toa not-self. But what are the laws of 
nature? Either unity in multiplicity or necessity. The former means 
only an observed uniformity in the succession of phenomena. Necessity is 
either logical or dynamic, the former of which we experience in ourselves, 
while the latter has no clear content except by analogy to the former. 
Hence all these concepts can be interpreted only in consciousness. 

Thus our knowledge of nature consists of a set of analogies drawn from 
human nature and life. This is not merely a passing stage, but a necessary 
aspect of science, for thought is the only revelation of reality. Even the 
notion of objectivity has its source in the logical judgment. All knowledge 
then has its basis in thought, and is necessarily anthropomorphic. 

Religion and science, then, can neither of them hope to get rid of anthro- 
pomorphism, but only of such forms as spring from vulgar conceptions of 
man. Our conceptions, not only of God, but also of nature, vary with our 
consciousness of self. Hence we cannot hope to reach a complete and 
final view of God or nature until we reach absolute consciousness ; we can 
give to reality only such traits as are manifested in our experience; we 
must posit a real ideal for our immanent ideals of the true, the beautiful, 


and the good. 
A. W. CRAWFORD. 


Leth und Seele. Lupwic Busse. Z. f. Ph., CXIV, 1, pp. 1-26. 


Psycho-physical parallelism takes its origin historically in the conflict 
between materialism and immaterialism. After the stage of occasionalism 
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had been passed, three courses were possible : (1) to reduce body to mind ; 
(2) to reduce mind to body ; (3) to treat both as manifestations of a reality 
lying beyond them. The first two cannot be defended on philosophical 
grounds, the third asserts a unity, but offers no explanation as to its nature, 
Opposed to parallelism is the theory which posits interaction. Either view 
is compatible with several different metaphysical theories, and these may, 
therefore, be left out of account. Parallelism to be rendered consistent 
must be made thoroughgoing, and, when this has been done, it not only 
leads to highly paradoxical results but ultimately comes upon facts which 
it is quite unable to explain. Against interaction it is urged that it conflicts 
with the law of the conservation of energy. In order to remove this ob- 
jection, some have assumed that conscious processes simply represent one 
of the forms into which the energy of the universe may be transformed. 
This supposition, however, is tenable only on the assumption that qualita- 
tive differences must be recognized among the different forms of energy—a 
point upon which scientists are not agreed. There is in mind, furthermore, 
an element of spontaneity to which it fails to do justice. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that the law of the conservation of energy has been given 
too wide a range of application. The law is simply a generalization from 
observations made ina narrow sphere ; its necessity cannot be demonstrated. 
It is of real importance only when limited to interaction among material 
things. Since mind plays a part in relatively few instances of interaction, 
the physicist encounters no serious obstacle in this limitation. 
Boyp Bope, 


Noch ein Wort sur Theorie des Parallelismus. FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, 
Z. f. Ph., CXV, 1, pp. 1-9. 


In this article the author mentions two points in which the theory of paral- 
lelism is superior to the theory of reciprocal action as developed in L. 
Busse's article ‘‘ Lieb und Seele’’ in a previous number of the Zettschrift. 
The first lies in the direction of scientific thought, the second in that of 
philosophical thought as far as it is idealistic. Busse denies validity to the 
law of the conservation of energy because slight differences in stimuli often 
produce very great differences in their reactions. Were our knowledge of 
the brain-processes complete, this would probably be explained, but even as 
it is, the physiologist is entitled to retort: Explain with your means, 
what is inexplicable with mine. Here an equal difficulty will be experi- 
enced. The hypothesis of psycho-physical parallelism is the most appropriate 
conception, both for the physicist who is compelled to regard phenomena in 
causal relations, and for the philosopher who is seeking a formula for the 
universal connection of things, and especially for the connection between 


the physical and psychical worlds. 
Harry L, Tayior, 
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Die Realitat der Zeit, HeEinricu Broémse. Z. f. Ph., CXIV, 1, pp. 
27-63. 


The author first discusses and rejects erroneous conceptions regarding 
the nature of time. Time cannot be considered a substance, for it lacks 
the element of permanence. Nor is it an independent process, for it would 
then presuppose another time. Nor yet is it related to things as their attri- 
bute, for it has reference only to their existence, not to their essence, Time 
must, therefore, be the form of events. Our psychical activity is indissolu- 
bly connected with time. The succession of psychical events, taken in 
connection with its content, is no less real than the eventsthemselves. For 
the external world the reality of time can be asserted only mediately. That 
there is an external world in distinction from the self, appears especially in 
the difference between our psychical activity when creating synthesis, and 
when merely cognizing synthesis. If we refuse to ascribe to the world of 
objects the possibility of development, we create an intolerable dualism 
between the self and the world. Besides, we render it impossible to explain 
how a subject can also be an object for other subjects. The difficulty can 
not be avoided by denying the applicability of the laws of thought to things 
in themselves, for then there is no meaning in speaking of a world of objects 
atall. Development, therefore, must be granted, and withittime. Anevent 
can happen only in a real time, and conversely time is possible only in con- 
nection with events, The a Priori element in the perception of time is the 
fact that in the laws, through which a state of consciousness becomes possi- 
ble, this perception is a function that necessarily realizes itself. In the 
Kantian arguments regarding time, the chief defect is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between time as perception, and time as a form of perception. 

Boyp 


Biology and Metaphysics. C. LLoyp MorGan. Monist, IX, 4, pp. 538- 
562. 


The sphere of science is the universe of phenomena. It is not the 
business of the scientist to learn wy a thing exists. It is merely the ante- 
cedent which he seeks, not the underlying ground. The metaphysician, 
on the other hand, uses the results of science merely as means to an end. 
He does not care, gva metaphysician, what was the antecedent of any par- 
ticular phenomenon, but he does wish to know w/y one thing leads to an- 
other, or, more fundamentally still, wkyathingis. Science is prone to say 
that it is impossible to get farther back than it goes. But it is not farther 
back that the metaphysician wishes to go—it is deeper down. Science is 
complete in its field, but it should not assume that its field is co-extensive 
with human enquiry. In fact, scientists themselves, while decrying the pos- 
sibility of a metaphysic, make use of it. The chemist and physicist are not 
content with tracing sequence and antecedence, but make use of ‘ chemical 
affinity,’ ‘molecules,’ ‘atoms,’ ‘ force,'—all of them metaphysical concep- 
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tions. These scientists havea very considerable quantity of data, and hence 
have a staging from which to soar off into speculation. The biologist has 
not progressed so far. Consequently, when he makes the assumption of 
vital force, he is immediately censured by chemist and physicist. But the 
biologist really has as good a right to postulate a vital force, superadded to 
the subtle chemical and physical changes in an animal organism, as the 
physicist and chemist have to say that it is not such an additional force 
which explains life, but more refined and inscrutable chemical and physical 
changes than any we meet with in inorganic nature. Both are using meta- 
physical conceptions. Science and metaphysics are supplementary. After 
all sequences are explained—after science has done its work—-still the human 
mind will not be satisfied. It demands the reason of it all. Whether the 
reason be an underlying force of which phenomena are products or manifes- 
tations, or whatever the assumption, we are dealing with metaphysics. And 
the biologist has as good a right here as the physicist or the chemist. 
R. V. Nye. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL, 


Psychology and the Ego. C,. LLOYD MORGAN. Monist, X, 1, pp. 62-84. 

The author himself has summarized the argument of this article in the 
following words: ‘*‘ Starting with the polarization of experience into its ob- 
jective and subjective aspects, we have attempted to indicate how each as- 
pect may be dealt with and interpreted through the ideal constructions of 
science in terms of antecedence and sequence ; how the two aspects may be 
correlated ; how force and will should be excluded from any rigidly scientific 
treatment save as measures of rapidity or intensity of phenomenal change ; 
and how metaphysics may take up the task of trying to explain the universe 
and human life therein where science, as here limited, ceases to be applicable, 
endeavoring to frame a synthesis of its own on a different plane and with 


other canons of interpretation."’ 
Lena M. ALDRICH. 


Leber den Begriff der Gemiithsbewegung. C. Srumpr, Z., f. Ps. u. Phys. 

d. Sinn., XXI, 1 and 2, pp. 47-99. 

Professor Stumpf uses the expressions ‘emotion’ and ‘affection’ synony- 
mously. An affective state differs from a sensory Gefith/ in that it is based 
upon a judgment, while the latter is immediately evoked by a sensory im- 
pression. Desire implies an end that ‘should be’ attained, while an 
affective state (emotion) carries with it no such implication. The larger 
part of Professor Stumpf's article is devoted to a criticism of the current 
sensational theories of emotion which have grown up in opposition to this 
older view. An unfortunate scientific tendency to reduce the number of 
specific differences as far as possible has led many psychologists to identify 
emotions and ‘ feelings." Thus Ribot’s position is quite untenable even 
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with regard to such an affective state as fear. In this connection also, the 
James-Lange theory is considered in some detail. This latter conception, Pro- 
fessor Stumpf maintains, involves the validity of the following propositions : 
(1) if all the? accompanying (organic and peripheral) phenomena of the 
emotions are eliminated, the emotions themselves will disappear; (2) if 
an emotion is induced solely by physiological conditions, the ideational ele- 
ments do not need to enter into the problem. But (1) the pathological evi- 
dence which James adduces in support of the first proposition is inadequate, 
(a2) because, in the cases cited, the total absence of affective elements was 
not demonstrated, and (4) because the pathological conditions were corre- 
lated, not only with a subdued intensity of the emotional tone, but also with 
a tendency to general intellectual disintegration. (2) Regarding the second 
proposition, Stumpf maintains that real affective states are introspectively 
shown to be induced by, and constantly related to, some one circumstance 
which is focal in consciousness. If concomitant physical expressions 
augment the emotional intensity, the fact may be rationally explained by 
the accepted laws of association. In general, the James-Lange theory 
stands or falls with the theory of dynamogenesis— itself not yet fully estab- 
lished. Even Féré’s plethysmograph tests, so strongly emphasized by 
James, are not at all conclusive. Finally, even admitting the possibility of 
ideo-motor reaction, it has not yet been shown that such reaction gives rise 
to new sensations which, singly or z# /ofo, constitute the emotion. The 
sensualistic definition is logically untenable since it is inconvertible. _ It 
may be impossible to produce an affective state without the presence of 
organic sensations ; all psychic life demands an organic basis. But this 
does not mean that the emotion zs the organic sensation ; if it were, it 
should coincide with this sensation in quality, duration, and intensity, But 
this introspection denies. Qualitatively similar affective states are not in- 
frequently correlated with qualitatively dissimilar physical changes. Again, 
the affective states may vary momentarily though the organic sensations 
persist. Often the organic sensations arise and vanish before the corre- 
lated affective state begins. The sensational theory requires a contem- 
poraneous course. ‘Thus, both from the standpoint of fact, and from the 
standpoint of theory, the sensational conception is inadequate and unten- 
able, whereas the older view, which the author represents, can easily be 
adapted to the very conditions which the newer fails to meet. 
W. C. BAGLEy. 


Beobachtungen ucher subjective Tine und ueber Doppelthiren, C. STUMPF. 
Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXI, 1 and 2, pp. 100-121. 


The author of Zonpsychologte gives in this article the record of some 
very careful introspection upon two important types of auditory phenomena. 
(1) For several years he heard in the right ear a tone which was constant 
in pitch but variable in intensity. Although this intensity could be 
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varied at will and even given a considerable strength, it did not interfere 
seriously with normal hearing. The immediate cause of this tone is uncer- 
tain, but it is probably to be sought in the middle ear rather than in the 
labyrinth or the auditory centers. Besides this constant tone, Professor 
Stumpf also noticed 580 variable subjective tones, which ranged in pitch 
from ¢ to a*. Most of these variable tones were found in that portion of 
the continuum which displays the greatest sensitivity to objective tones. 
Their ‘ clang-color,’ like that of the constant tone, was always pure and ex- 
tremely pleasant. Their intensity was at times so weak as to be barely 
noticeable, and at other times so strong as to make the tone evident even 
in the midst of considerable noise. Localization was never doubtful in 
tones above a', The duration varied from one second to an hour. Where 
a constant tone appeared simultaneously with a variable, the judgment of 
its interval was very accurate, showing that the ‘interval-feel’ is not de- 
pendent upon the presence of overtones, Though there was no trace of 
beats, dissonance was often prominent. The conditions which seemed to 
favor the appearance of such tones were anemia, catarrh, nervous strain 
and exhaustion, but their immediate cause is uncertain. (2) The author 
also gives a record of his own case of double hearing. Normally he 
hears 1/16 of a tone higher with his right ear, but after a serious attack 
of catarrh a difference of 3/4 of a tone was noticed. Though he offers no 
new theory as to the cause of either of these phenomena, Stumpf's detailed 
and careful introspections are important both factually and theoretically, 


and fill a long-felt want in the field of acoustics. 
W. C. BAGLey. 


Leber die Natur des Erinnerungsbildes. J. LupwiG Hetiwic. Z, f. Ps. 

u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXI, 1 and 2, pp. 45-47. 

According to the hypothesis of Rabl-Rueckhard and Duval, the excita- 
tion of a ganglion-cell produces a prolongation of its neurodendrons, and 
by means of this prolongation the protoplasmic processes of cells which are 
contemporaneously excited approximate each other. If we may suppose 
that these connections, once made, are permanently retained, and that each 
cell may enter into numberless combinations, we have the basis of a possi- 


ble physiological explanation of memory. 
W. C. BAGLeEy. 


La peur et le méchanisme des émotions. PAUL HARTENBURG. Rev. Ph., 

XXIV, 8, pp. 113-134. 

Fear is one of the most important of our primary emotions, and deserves 
attention both from psychology and from medicine. It is our initial mode 
of reaction, and in animals it isa means of defense ; that is, there is a phys- 
iological reaction. Fear often degenerates into the pathological. The 
question of fear will lead up to a consideration of emotion. When fear was 
first studied, it was looked uponas a moral agent ; but later (in the James- 
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Lange theory) it was held to be physiological. These dualistic relations 
Ribot would combine into one, making it merely the same event trans- 
lated into two languages. Emotion, the author says, is an interior move- 
ment, an organized manifestation of the affective life. Fear comprises 
four successive nervous phenomena: (1) cortical motor excitation; (2) 
bodily reaction ; (3) sensitive centripetal excitation ; and (4) cortical re- 
ception of the sensitive excitation and epiphenomenon of consciousness. 
These points the writer discusses, bringing out especially the fact that 
cerebral activities precede motor reactions ; a fact which the James-Lange 
theory does not deny, but which it leaves out of account. The James- 
Lange theory is psychologically right when it says emotions are expressed 
before they are felt. But organic variations are not the cause of the emo- 
tion, only the cause of the consciousness of the emotion. That is, an 
emotion is an internal movement which produces an internal sensation. 

F. M. WINGER. 


Sur la mémoire. FE. CHARTIER. Rev. de Mét., VII, 3. pp. 302-324. 
Part I of this article appeared in the January number of the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale. Part I1 is treated under the following heads : 
evocation, quantity, quality, relation, modality. Part III discusses the idea 
of time. (1) ‘Evocation’ is the act by which we become aware of a 
thought which has existed before, but of which we have not been conscious. 
An idea is preserved, not by being put aside and treasured as by a miser, 
but by being constantly used as a circulating medium, now appearing and 
now disappearing, but always in use. No idea can become explicit without 
having been previously implicit. (2) Quantity. Consciousness of parts is 
necessarily implied in consciousness of the whole, analysis being only a 
passage from the implicit to the explicit. From quantity M. Chartier draws 
the first, second, and third laws of ‘evocation’: (a) the effort of thought, 
applied to the idea of a thing conceived as a totality, is certain to discover 
the ideas of the parts of that thing ; (b) the effort of thought, applied to the 
idea of a thing in any way limited in magnitude, must discover there the 
idea of a magnitude which suppresses it and of which it is a part; (c) the 
effort of thought, applied to a thing conceived as a unity, necessarily dis- 
covers the ideas of other unities equal to it in magnitude. (3) Quality. 
The discussion of quality is summed up in the law: the effort of thought, 
applied to the idea of anything whatsoever, discovers the ideas of things 
which resemble the first, and of things which are contrasted with it. (4) 
Relation. Relation brings out also a three-fold law: the idea of quality 
‘evokes ' the idea of the being which possesses it; the idea of effect 
‘evokes’ the idea of cause and vice versa ; the idea of an event ‘evokes’ 
the idea of other events upon which it depends and which depend upon it. 
(5) Modality. Modality treats of the real and of the imaginary. Imagin- 
ary images are ‘evoked’ in accordance with possible connections of 
position. Real images are ‘evoked’ in accordance with their fixed con- 
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nections of position. Necessary ideas are ‘evoked’ in accordance with 
their order of rational dependence. The idea of tomb is ‘evoked’ by the 
idea of cradle. This is not the effect of association by contrast ; the idea 
of tomb is in reality nothing new, but an integral part of the idea of cradle, 
because the idea of cradle implies the idea of a man who is born, who lives 
and who will die. (6) Time. Time is nothing but a manner of judging, a 
way of arranging ‘‘ evoked images.’’ The idea of the future comes before 
the idea of the past. Time is only a translation of our reflective preferen- 
ces. It is will which creates and which preserves time. It is by the dis- 
. tinction between objective and real time that one can explain certain 
anomalies often cited. Time is nota form of existence but a form of 


thought. 
MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER. i 


Du temps de croyance. Camille Bos. Rev. Ph., XXIV, 9, pp. 271-275. 
The thesis is that the complex act of belief requires time for its realiza- 
tion. Wundt and others have proved that some time is necessary for the 
simple act of perception ; but there is no comparison between this time, 
almost instantaneous, and the time necessary for belief, which is often very 
long. We know that even different sensations require different times for 
ij their realization, and that preception does not immediately follow sensation, 
| This is especially clear in the case of grief; for, as M. Ribot says, ‘*‘ pain 
comes gradually and results from a summation,’ The physiological may 
be called the first degree in the time of operation ; the time of summation 
or central transmission will be called the second ; the total synthesis or 
time of belief may be called the third. Between comprehending and be- 
lieving there must be an act of will, and this acting as a sort of preventive 
| against too great and sudden shocks to the nervous system, denotes a su- 
periority. The cause of the illusion that belief is immediate may be found 
in language. We say we have had such a loss, or such a grief, or sucha 
joy, but we do not actually realize it until we begin to adjust all of our acts 
to the change. The truth must incorporate itself with the rest of our exist- 
ence, must penetrate into our lives by a gradual process, and only then 
have we true belief. 


F. M. WINGER. 


The Spatial Harmony of Touch and Sight. G. M. STRATTON. Mind, 
No. 32, pp. 492-505. 
In an effort to find whether touch and sight would come into har- 
mony, as far as spatial reference is concerned, Dr. Stratton arranged mirrors 
over his head and before his eyes, so as to make the image of his body 
and the immediate surroundings appear projected horizontally in front 
of his face—the top of the head about two feet away, and the rest of the 
body farther on in the distance. By screens he cut off all direct vision 
of himself and surroundings, He submitted himself to these conditions 
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for a part of each of three successive days—twenty-four hours in all. 
Concerning objects external to the body, at first the chief difficulty was 
not that movements were started in the wrong direction, but that there was 
an instinctive feeling that things really within reach were hopelessly dis- 
tant. But sight soon overcame the difficulty, and conquered touch to 
such an extent that things seemed tactually perceived, where they appeared 
visually. However, with reference to the body itself, this harmony was not 
gained so soon. The projection in front was for some time thought of as 
a displaced image of the real body. But with the passage of time the nor- 
mal representation lost its vividness and persistency, and the new one 
gained correspondingly ; by the third day the latter was frequently ac- 
knowledged as the real body. Thus, says Dr. Stratton, the experiment 
suggests that ‘‘in the end we would feel a thing to be wherever we con- 
stantly saw it.’ Touch would put itself in harmony with sight, and if our 
bodies appeared ten feet away from us we should think of ourselves as be- 
ing outside of them and looking upon them, and yet as having our feelings 
inthem. ‘The explanation is that ‘‘a correspondence, point by point, be- 


tween touch and sight, is built up associationally."’ 
R. V. Nye, 


ETHICAL. 


La finalite dans l ordre moral: étude sur la téléologie dans [ éthique et la 
politique d’ Aristote et de Saint Thomas d Acquin. N. KAUFMANN. 
Rev. Néo-Schol., VI, 3, pp. 280-299. 

This study is divided into two parts. In the first, the author undertakes 
to show that the notion of the rational nature of man is of fundamental 
importance in Aristotelian ethics and politics; since (a) the perfection of the 
rational nature of man is the immanent end of moral activity, (b) this 
nature is the rule and law of moral activity, and (c) is based on virtue—the 
principle of finality, since it tends toward its own perfection as its end. 
Three degrees of perfection in human nature, also, and three natural in- 
clinations are to be distinguished : (1) by right of his own nature the indi- 
vidual man possesses in himself a fundamental perfection which, through 
that nature, he loves ; (2) the isolated man cannot fully realize the per- 
fection his nature requires, but must be completed by human society, more 
especially by the State; (3) the supreme good pursued by man, how- 
ever, is beatitude in his union with God. The system of Aristotle—left 
incomplete by its founder, who brought out the finality of nature but did 
not answer the question whence came her tendency toward an end, his 
source of law being found in the State—is completed by Saint Thomas 
Aquinas through the conception of a natural law, given by God the Creator 
and part of the eternal law. The question as to the different particular ends 
pursued by the moral activity is reserved for another article. 

G, BENEDICT. 
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The Relation of Ethics to Sociology. WH. SipGwicx. Int. J. E., X, 1, pp. 

1-21. 

At the outset, the writer proposes to examine the claim of sociology to 
dominate the older subject of ethics, and even to reduce it to a department 
of itself. After briefly sketching the aims and methods of the young sci- 
ence, he begins .he discussion by assuming that sociology has become an 
established science. If we suppose this, we must also suppose its forecast 
of social consequences to exercise an important effect on the practical ap- 
plication of general ethical principles. Indeed, some effect of this kind has 
already been produced on current ethical notions by the branch of sociology 
known as political economy. But the more important and more disputa- 
ble element of the claim promises not merely to modify the practical ap- 
plication of ethical principles, but to determine these very principles 
themselves. Our author admits that the connection of sociology with the 
subject-matter of ethics must be so intimate that its claim to dominate and 
subordinate this science shall be natural, and, yet, he maintains that this 
claim is due to a confusion of popular thought. For it is impossible to 
suppose a conflict so long as both ethics and sociology keep within their 
own domains. The former is concerned only with what ought to be, 
while the latter, even when it deals with ethical judgments, is only con- 
cerned with what is, has been, and will be judged. Still, there is a 
possible coincidence between the two subjects in respect of general truths, 
so close as, if accepted, to justify the view that sociology is destined to 
absorb ethics. Two hypotheses will illustrate this: ‘‘ Supposing a con- 
sensus of sociologists to declare that the preservation of the social 
organism is the one all-comprehensive end, and supposing a consensus of 
moralists to accept this sociological end as the ultimate good to the at- 
tainment of which all human action should be directed,"’ then it would 
be broadly true to say that ethics was absorbed by sociology. But, asa 
matter of fact, neither of these hypotheses can be accepted as more than 
partially true. The conclusion is that, while our ethical and sociological 
thought should be brought into clear and consistent relation, the mutual 
influence and interpretation of ideas between the two studies should be 


carefully watched in order to avoid any source of confusion. 
Lena M. ALDRICH. 


HISTORICAL. 


Ueber Lotze's Begriff der metaphysischen Einheit aller Dinge. W.Luto- 
SLAWSKI. Z. f. Ph., CXIV, 1, pp. 64-77. 


Lotze was led to his conception of the unity of things by the difficulty 
which the problem of interaction presented to his thought. Interaction 
between two independent beings seemed to him an inconceivable and con- 
tradictory notion. Hence, he argued, there can be no independent beings ; 
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all things are immanent in, and parts of, one universal Being. But the diffi- 
culty in the notion of interaction is due to the fact that Lotze insists on 
thinking the matter in terms of space-images—and this even though he 
follows Kant in maintaining the subjectivity of space. Passages from the 
Metaphystk are cited in proof of this point. The difficulty disappears for 
the most part when we discard such spatial imagery. The source of our 
concept of action and interaction must be sought in the consciousness of 
our own activity, and this carries the problem over to the realm of spirit 
and involves no necessary reference to space. The writer discusses at 
some length the views of Maine de Biran, who found in self-consciousness 
the source of the concepts of being and of substance. When we find the 
source of our concept of interaction in experience of our own activity, the 
nature of interaction is no longer unintelligible. The writer discusses briefly 
the four possible forms of interaction. If we let a, 4, c, represent a series of 
self-conscious beings, anda, f, y, represent a series of unconscious beings, 
commonly called ‘things,’ then four forms of interaction are possible, 
which may be represented thus: a@:8; @:6; 4:8, Of these the first 
is the typical form. In the light of all that precedes, the 4/ of the Mefa- 
pAysthk, Lotze’s universal Being, is seen to be an unnecessary assumption. 
In place of Lotze’s explanation of all action as action within the one sub- 
stance J involving a denial of individual beings, we must suppose a world 
of spiritual beings having a similarity (AAn/ichheit), which is a primary fact 
or principle, and the reason for which we can not investigate. This makes 
interaction not only possible, but readily conceivable, since the inter-com- 
munication between self-conscious beings—of which we have direct experi- 


ence—is the type of all interaction. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


The Ethics of the Bhagabad Gita. BireEN Cu. PAL. New World, VIII, 

31, PP- 521-535- 

The Gita has perhaps had a greater influence than any other of the sa- 
cred books of the Hindus on the life and thought of the people. It tended 
to universalize the Hindu religion, to rid it of its forms and ceremonies, 
and to substitute love for law. It forms, with the earlier Vedas and 
Upanishads, three stages of development in Hindu theology. The Vedas 
represent the objective ceremonial stage ; the Upanishads, somewhat neg- 
atively, the subjective, in which God is conceived as infinite subject ; and 
the Bhagabad-Gita the fulfilment of the protests and negations of the 
Upanishads in a higher synthesis. Like the Upanishads, whose object 
was to reveal Brahman, the one ideal author and ruler of the universe, the 
Gita also teaches Monism, the fundamental doctrine of the Hindu religion 
and transcendence, its most characteristic idea. 

The word ‘ Maya’ plays an important part in the theology of the Hindus, 
like Logos in that of Christendom. It represents the thought and energy 
of God as revealed in the universe. The world is not a mere shadow, but 
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a manifestation of God, who is both immanent and transcendent. God is 
present in all things which are not unlawful. Thus there are ethical dis- 
tinctions, although a consistent monism compels a reference of evil to God, 
But evil is only a lesser good, a following of a lower impulse in the presence 
of a higher, and as such is relative. God is not therefore responsible for 
good or evil, which are alike due to Maya, the creative energy of God, 
the process of evolution, that is, to nature. What then is the standard of 
right conduct? It is found in each man's position in society as given by 
nature. Not conscience, but the customs of the caste in which Nature has 
placed him, determines his duty. But does this not destroy morality? 
No, for to live according to heredity and nature, not automatically, but 
intelligently, is the highest morality. To resist nature is to fail, while to 
follow nature is to be free, if one does it as a son of God, and not asa 
slave. Duty, however, was not final to the Gita ; the end is spiritual. Our 
imperfections are due to our being subject to the sensuous. We must, 
therefore, master the senses and control the mind, and this can be done 
only by spiritualizing the sensuous and realizing God in all we see and hear. 
This spiritual climax, this ‘God-vision’ can be realized only through love, 
the love of God, which is the key to this high spiritual life, this living 


in God, which is the highest end of life. 
A. W. CRAWFORD. 
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De la méthode dans la psychologie des sentiments. Par F. Ravn, Profes- 
seur A la Faculté des lettres de lI’ université de Toulouse. Paris, Alcan, 
1899.—pP. 305. 

The aim of this volume is not what one might expect from reading the 
title, a discussion of the proper method of investigating the concrete phe- 
nomena of feeling. It is rather a criticism of the various theories which 
have been brought forward to account for the facts and the relations of 
feeling. The author's final purpose is to make clear through this discus- 
sion the true attitude of a scientific psychology. While philosophy seeks 
unity throughout the universe, science aims at unreserved submission to 
facts. If psychology is to be scientific, it must cease to be dominated by 
preconceived ideas in regard to mind and accept facts as they are. Physi- 
ological psychology has imitated the methods and concepts of the other 
sciences too slavishly ; experimental psychology also adopts methods de- 
rived from physical science and it also has failed to realize the hopes of its 
followers. Theories and methods in psychology, as elsewhere, must be 
accepted or rejected solely on their merits as the means of interpreting ex- 
perience. Theories are scientific if they are verifiable, or if they help us to 
foresee occurrences, or if they serve asa suitable form of expression for 
facts. Examples of each of these types are to be found in the psychol- 
ogy of feeling. Each type has its value, and is to be used according as the 
circumstances indicate, even if its place in relation to other theories is vague 
or undetermined. 

These are the main positions of the first chapter. Professor Rauh pro- 
ceeds in the second chapter to the work of definition and analysis. Facts 
of consciousness are of two kinds: (a) objective, 7. ¢, cognitions, (4) sub- 
jective or individual, 7. ¢., feelings (sentiments). Ideas taken as mental 
habits or tendencies are feelings, as judgments they are objective. Will 
is a form of thought. Feelings may act when no longer conscious ; we 
judge of their existence then by their effects ; looked at in this form—as 
having definite bodily effects—they may be called real feelings. In fact 
this conception may be generalized, so that we can say every fact of con- 
sciousness is feeling which has determinate bodily effects. Again, feeling 
may appear in two forms, as tendency and as affective state. Tendency 
is the principle which renders the change from one state of feeling to an- 
other continuous ; an affective state, ¢. g., pleasure or pain, is present on 
the other hand when there is no continuous mental evolution. A special 
and more complex form of tendency appears in spontaneity, where appar- 
ently there is determination by an end. When affective states reach a 
certain degree of intensity we haveemotion. Where a tendency has pleas- 
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ure for its object we have desire ; this again, when expressly related to its 
object, becomes love. 

Following on this analysis we have in Chapter III a discussion of the dif- 
ferent degrees of consciousness, and specially of the degrees of feeling. To 
deny the existence of unconscious feelings is equivalent, we learn, to affirm- 
ing that the body alone exists independently as a causal agent, and that 
thought, or feeling, or sensation is a hallucination. In Chapter IV, headed 
‘* Affective States and Tendencies,’’ the opposition is dealt with between the 
continuous development of the tendency and the relative abruptness 
of the affective state. The general place of continuity and change in 
mental life is also discussed. Another side of the same problem appears 
in Chapter V, where the main problem brought forward is the application of 
the concept of continuity to the sphere of feeling, considered not as felt 
content, but in relation to its bodily effects. The presence of continuity 
and development is traced on all sides. 

In the sixth chapter we come upon one of the most important parts of 
the volume, the classification of theories dealing with feeling. We can only 
indicate in the most summary way the nature of the classification. The- 
ories of feeling can be classed according as they treat it as a special fact, 
or as an organic fact, or finally in its relations to the intellectual life. 
Next the methods of investigation are considered. We have the methods 
of physico-mechanical science, of physico-chemical science, of biology and 
of the natural sciences—by classification, etc. If we leave out of account 
the last method and consider it as involved in all investigation, we have 
then nine possible forms of theory. Each form finds more than one repre- 
sentative among psychologists, while several psychologists find a place in 
more than one group. The type of theory which would consider feeling 
in its relation to will is not included in the table of theories, though it is 
treated at length in a subsequent chapter. The reason apparently lies 
in the theory of the author that, in reality, will is a form of thought, and 
that both the intellectualistic and voluntaristic theories express feeling in 
terms of thought. 

In the succeeding chapters the theories are critically examined, the 
author finding it convenient to group them, so that we do not proceed 
systematically through all the nine forms. In Chapter VII the subject is the 
general physical method applied to feeling as an organic fact, while in the 
next chapter the subject is the physico-mechanical method applied to feeling 
considered as an intellectual fact and as a specific element in consciousness, 
the general aim of this method being to express the relations in mathematical 
terms. The intellectualistic theory istaken up in Chapter IX : this form of 
theory attempts, without identifying feeling and intellect, to show how the 
character and modifications of feeling are dependent on, and expressive of, 
changes in the cognitive life. The possibility of such dependence is worked 
out on four lines ; viz., in relation to judgments of truth, sensations, complex 
ideas, and judgments in regard to the energy ofthe organism. While all the 
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theories already discussed fail to satisfy completely the conditions of a true 
scientific theory, the intellectualistic theory gives a much more adequate 
solution than is commonly supposed. In Chapter X the voluntaristic 
theory is subjected to a prolonged examination. The theory is thus ex- 
pressed : the will or desire to live is the principle for which intelligence 
chooses the means, pleasure and pain being the verification of these judg- 
ments in regard to means. The discussion deals largely with such abstract 
questions as the nature of self, consciousness of self, and the problems 
which arise in this connection; the general result is that the theory 
is not merely very complex when carried out, but is incorrect in sup- 
posing a greater organization of the forces in consciousness than 
we can actually discover. The closing chapter deals with the view 
that feelings are not expressions of other more fundamental facts, but 
specific phenomena, primary and regulative in their nature. The evi- 
dence for this view would lie not so much in positive arguments, as in 
the impossibility of giving a complete theory from the point of view of 
physiology or of a consideration of intelligence. Certain facts of life are 
explained by it, and, even if we cannot explain fully the nature of such 
feelings, we ought not to deny thema place as real, though partly unknown, 
forces in our life. Each theory thus turns out, according to Professor 
Rauh, to be partial and not applicable to all the facts of experience ; the 
psychology of feeling seems to have the appearance of mere anarchy and 
confusion. But it is better to have a chaotic complexity, if that represents 
reality as known and understood by us, than a simplicity and schematism 
which is false to the many aspects of experience. If no known method or 
theory includes all the facts, we must use different methods according to the 
demands of the particular problems which may come before us for solution. 

It is not possible to discuss here the various questions raised by the au- 
thor, and touched on in the review already given. In regard tothe question 
of general method, which is the main subject, and in regard to which the 
author gives his positive contribution to the subject, one can agree 
with the criticism passed on much of current psychology—that it is guided 
too much by preconceived ideas, and by imitation of other sciences. It 
might at the same time be urged that for a science which is only in its 
beginnings, the best thing to do is to try methods and principles whose 
value has been proved in already established sciences. There is much to 
admire in Professor Rauh's acute and dispassionate analysis of the different 
theories : the advice to try every method and theory is broad minded and 
admirable. But it does not seem that he is as free and unbiased in his 
own treatment as on his own principles would seem desirable. The definit- 
ions given in the second chapter reveal with sufficient clearness a definite 
and one-sided way of looking at the facts. Feeling is treated, not as an 
element in the complex processes of mental life, but rather as an attitude or 
mode of existence of all mental facts, and it is defined, not by its inner 
character and content, but through its relation to the total consciousness 
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or to other phenomena, ¢. g., bodily effects. This seems, instead of being 
an analysis, to be entirely opposed to the precise analytic procedure of 
modern psychology. And it does not seem that this vagueness and gener- 
ality in giving the data of the problem has any advantage, or that it does 
more than lead the author to discuss at length questions which belong 
rather to the philosophical or metaphysical treatment of mind and life, and 
which are best treated after the strictly scientific and positive work of in- 
vestigation is ended. 
SmitH COLLEGE. W. G. Smit. 
The Individual and His Relation to Society, as Reflected in British Ethics. 

Part I: The Individual in Relation to Law and Institutions. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy. No. V. By James H. 

Turts and HeLen B. THompson. Chicago, The University of Chi- 

cago Press, 1898.—pp. 53. 

This is not a direct contribution either to ethics or to politics, separately 
considered, but an historical and critical sketch of the various theories of 
the relation of the individual to society, which prevailed from the time of 
Hobbes to the close of Locke's literary activity, and which, of course, ex- 
erted a most important influence upon both moral and political philosophy. 
Even so, the purpose seems to be, not so much to treat in detail the views 
of individual writers as to trace the rise and decadence of general ten- 
dencies of thought. A note states that ‘‘Miss Thompson is directly re- 
sponsible for the section on Cumberland, and Mr. Tufts for the remainder 
of the essay."’ 

The first part of the essay treats of general political and social conditions. 
Here it was inevitable that the writers should depend mainly upon second- 
ary sources. This material, however, is used to good advantage, and the 
treatment is clear and interesting. The interpretation of Hobbes, which 
immediately follows, is rather open to criticism. The great significance of 
Hobbes is attributed, not to his maintenance of absolutism, nor to his pecu- 
liarly unflattering view of human nature. The writer says: ‘‘ The signifi- 
cance lies rather in the fact that the upholder of absolutism founds all 
authority on the free consent of individuals, that the friend of monarchy 
asserts the prior existence and indispensable agency of democracy” (p. 17). 
[The italics are in the original.] It is doubtless quite true that one should 
not class a philosopher according to the real or supposed results of his 
method, but rather according to his method itself. At the same time, 
Hobbes’s view of human nature and his method are inseparable ; and it is 
hardly to be regarded as, even logically, a concession to democracy when 
he speaks, in a well-known passage (quoted in this connection), as if 
democracy necessarily preceded aristocracy and monarchy in the order of 
time, for he doubtless regarded democracy as only a provisional escape 
from political chaos. And surely the writer cannot mean what he seems 
to say, in reference to a passage quoted from Behemoth, in which Hobbes 
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refers in general terms to the supposed original compact between ruler and 
subjects: ‘‘The case for monarchy is placed entirely upon historical 
grounds "’ (zdid.). 

The treatment of Cumberland is also rather misleading in parts. For ex- 
ample, it is said: ‘‘ but in one vital point Cumberland coincides with his pre- 
decessor, and that is that, in building up any political or social theory, ‘he 
individual must be the starting point’’ (p. 29). To one not acquainted 
with the De /egibus naturae, this would convey a totally wrong impression. 
Cumberland goes further than any other English moralist before Shaftes- 
bury in denying that there can be any purely individual good. Ina well- 
known passage in the introduction, he says: ‘‘ The happiness of each 
individual * * * is derived from the best state of the whole system, 
as the nourishment of each member of an animal depends upon the nour- 
ishment of the whole mass of blood diffused through the whole.’ To be 
sure, the writer of this section of the pamphlet admits that ‘‘Cumberland’s 
individual is not entirely atomistic’’; but the reason given is that ‘‘ he has 
within hima universalistic element, right reason.’" This would seem to 
indicate that Cumberland’s partial escape from the difficulties of individ- 
ualism, was by employing the rationalistic method. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. He will hear nothing of ‘innate ideas,’ and his 
employment of ‘right reason’ is vague in the extreme. He is the most 
naive of realists, and simply assumes that we can see the nature of things 
as it is. What really separates him from individualism is his fundamental 
assumption, that man is essentially a social, as opposed to an anti-social, 
being. If he ever seems to speak as an individualist, in the proper sense 
of the word, it is because he often attempts to answer Hobbes on his own 
ground. Space forbids further criticism of the section on Cumberland, 
but the following (hardly consistent) passages speak for themselves: ‘‘ The 
explanation of the fact that Cumberland regards the good of the whole as 
something more than the sum of the individual goods, goes back to his 
medizval system of thought’’ (p. 43); ‘‘ But in the history of the develop- 
ment of thought, Cumberland’s importance lies, not in the fact that he 
tried to prove that the golden rule is the dictate of God to man, but in that 
he tried to prove it by the most advanced scientific methods of his day’’ 
(Pp. 44). 

The remainder of the essay is devoted to Locke. This is much more 
satisfactory than the sections on Hobbes and Cumberland. No attempt is 
made to reduce Locke's various utterances to a coherent system ; but this 
forbearance was wholly the part of wisdom. The writer's point of view is 
well indicated by the following passage : ‘‘ Locke, as the champion of civil 
and religious liberty, may properly be said to present the final outcome of 
the seventeenth century's evolution of individuality, while his other work 
gave the inspiration for that freedom of thought and introspective analysis 
which made the individual of the eighteenth century so interesting to him- 


self that society often seemed of minor importance’’ (p. 46). 
E. A. 
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Methods of Knowledge : An Essay in Epistemology. By WALTER SMITH. 

New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899.—pp. xxii, 340. 

In spite of the insistence upon Epistemology which has marked recent 
philosophical inquiry, there is still opportunity for one who shall approach 
it along the lines of English, as opposed to German, tradition, without miss- 
ing meantime the lesson which Germany has to teach. Professor Smith's 
book shows the common-sense, and the close connection with concrete 
fact, which is characteristic of English thought. At least one knows what 
he is talking about, and that is no small gain. Moreover, whatever opin- 
ion one may have as to the adequacy of his metaphysics, he has certainly 
been able to emphasize points which Idealism has shown a tendency to slur 
over or deny. What one misses especially in the Hegelian treatment of 
knowledge is that aspect of it which is exemplified in the knowledge on the 
part of one individual of the conscious life of another individual ; and here 
a reproduction of content, or copy, seems clearly to be implied. Professor 
Smith makes this, as the one undeniable fact of knowing, the basis of his 
theory. He defines knowledge, therefore, as the presence in the mind im- 
mediately, or in copy, of that which constitutes objects. The presence of the 
object immediately is shown in self-knowledge—the immediate awareness by 
each conscious state of itsown contents. Itis because the Hegelian confines 
his attention to self-knowledge that he is able to ignore the trans-subjective 
reference, or copy aspect. But immediate awareness will not explain the 
knowledge of another man's experience, which we recognize as not im- 
mediately present. Now the conscious life of another man we cannot get 
at directly. All that presents itself to the senses is certain bodily move- 
ments, which are not the inner reality, but only a sign of it, wholly unlike 
in nature. We only know truly when we interpret these signs by actually 
reproducing the conscious state in our own experience. The true method 
of knowledge is, therefore, sympathetic imitation. Imitation is thus taken 
somewhat outside its ordinary meaning. The essence of imitation is found, 
not in the overt act, but in the reproduction of the motor image. It is, in 
other words, a perceptive function, and consequently the same principle is 
involved whether the conscious state reproduced be a motor image or any 
other sort. Professor Smith proceeds to apply the principle in an interest- 
ing manner to morality and art as well, which are thus reduced essentially 
to knowledge. 

In a general way this result might be accepted by the modern idealist. 
In so far as it stands for the fact that we find a key to the knowledge of 
reality in our own inner experience, and that it is only as we live reality 
that we have the means of interpreting it, the position is at least defensible. 
Professor Smith, however, hardly does justice to the difficulties which are 
involved in relation to the external world. Either the bodily facts which 
serve as signs of our neighbor's inner experience represent real facts on 
their own account, or they are mere phenomenal appearances of that inner 
life itself. In the former case, we need to add something to the account of 
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imitation as the method of knowledge, since they thus are known in a 
more direct way than our neighbor's mind is. We cannot resort to the 
device of making them signs of the inner reality of a separate matter, to be 
reached also by imitation, for then we could not use them as signs of our 
neighbor's experience, unless we make the same signs do duty for two dif- 
ferent realities. Professor Smith inclines therefore to adopt Fechner's 
theory, that the body zs the soul. But in view of the fact that knowledge 
of nature makes up so large a part of our knowing experience, it is hardly 
satisfactory to assume knowledge of persons as the type of all knowledge, 
without a more extended justification, and at least some notice of the ser- 
ious difficulties under which a theory of identity labors. It may be true 
that our apparent knowledge of nature is not final ; but it surely is better, 
if we can, to interpret its phenomenality in some way which does not do 
away absolutely with its truth. As a matter of fact, all that Professor 
Smith can point to as in any sense approximating a true knowledge of 
nature is in the form of a vague poetical animism ; and along this path one 
cannot feel much confidence in any considerable extension of our knowl- 
edge in the future. 

It is the polemical part of Professor Smith's work, however, which is 
likely to arouse the most criticism, The method of sympathetic imitation 
is throughout placed in opposition to the prevalent method of knowledge 
by universals, and a large share of the book is devoted to showing that the 
concept is incapable of giving knowledge. The rise of this method is 
traced, and it is found to vitiate the whole of modern thought. Even the 
empiricist is guilty of the same mistake. In making the end of science the 
discovery of laws, he divorces it from true knowledge ; coexistences and 
sequences imply the validity of the concepts of space and time, which 
nevertheless have no greater validity than other concepts. The impossi- 
bility of the method of conceptual knowledge is argued from a study of the 
origin of conceptions. A concept is not a mental fact of a distinct type ; it 
is nothing but a composite image made up from various experiences, which, 
because it is composite, cannot copy, and so know, anything, unless it be 
a similar image in some other person’s mind. The categories do not differ 
from other concepts ; they too are definite images. Thus being is reduci- 
ble to the generalized sense of touch, causality to feelings of effort, etc. Of 
course the concept, and so science, is not without its use. Since any con- 
scious fact in my neighbor's mind can only reveal itself to me by the signs 
or bodily movements which are its phenomenal appearance, a study of such 
signs in their sequences and coexistences is essential, if our imagination is 
not to run unchecked. But science never gives us knowledge ; beyond 
the signs there is the reality, and this is given, not in concepts or laws, but 
in the concrete content which, to be known, must be actually reproduced 
by sympathy. 

It may be objected to this, that the existence of the image is not an ade- 
quate account of the concept; the important thing is the function which 
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the image serves. Professor Smith’s main contention may, indeed, safely 
be granted. The modern idealist will admit that the concept as such is no 
: copy of an external reality. But he may still think that there is a truth at 
the bottom of the philosophical prejudice in favor of universals which Pro- 
i fessor Smith fails to do justiceto. It is not easy to suppose that a thinker of 
Plato's calibre, ¢. g., had no more solid ground for his insistence on the 
reality of the concept than his words, when taken literally, seem to im- 
ply. And so the modern thinker who has learned from Hegel can have 
faith that he is in accord with the essence of Plato's thought, with- 
out committing himself to any realistic absurdity; he can make a 
distinction, z. ¢., between the abstract and the concrete universal. What 
Plato felt was, at bottom, the truth that no being is isolated, but each 
has its life by participating in that which is more than itself; that it is in 
relation, namely, to the system of the universe. Reality is not a lot of par- 
ticular facts, sensational or otherwise; it is a whole of meaning. It was 
an historical accident that this took the form of the reality of the abstract 
universal. Professor Smith's position seems to result logically in an ex- 
treme individualism. The real is the various conscious states as sensa- 
tional complexes. The reproduction of a conscious state as a fact of sensa- | 
tion is the ultimate meaning of knowledge, and further knowledge adout it, 
in its relationships, takes us away from reality. There is no doubt a 
i truth in this, but it is not the whole truth. It may be that experience 
i? always has a sensational basis; but when we take the sensational fact on 
the side of its mere existence as the ultimate, we are emptying it of all 
value. The meaning of will and conception is not exhausted in the pres- 


} 
ence of a motor or generic image, however necessary this may be. On Pro- : 
i fessor Smith's theory, we can know only such a definite sensational content t 
Y as can form a particular conscious state at some one moment, and thus ‘ 
; can get itself reproduced in another and similar state. We cannot know 1 
it as part of a larger world, for everything that we can say about it, even ! 
the statement that the copy is similar to the original, is conceptual knowl- J 
edge, and so no knowledge atall. The result is an atomism of conscious h 
states. But surely the reality of our experience is no complex of sensations 
however fused, but a rational synthesis of meaning, in which sensations do . 
not simply exist, but are wsed. Sucha unity in difference is not to be char- b 
acterized as a particular conceptual image which we vainly strive to keep t 
at once distinct from, and present in, the other particular sensations which I 
form the differences. So, also, by reason of this same isolation of things, P 
Professor Smith is obliged to make knowledge an end in itself. But neither a 
, sympathy in morality, nor reproduction in knowledge, is such an ultimate ti 
) end ; we sympathize and know in order to act on our knowledge: and it d 
is in this end of action that our greatest hope lies of getting back the unity 


which sensationalism loses. 
A. K. ROGERS. 
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Human Immortality. By WitLiam JAMeEs, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University and Ingersoll Lecturer for 1898. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1898.—pp. 70. 

This is the well-known address which Professor James delivered as the first 
lecture on the Ingersoll foundation. His purpose was, not to set forth the 
positive grounds upon which a belief in human immortality may be 
founded, but to clear the way for constructive teaching by removing ‘‘ two 
supposed objections to the doctrine."’ 

The first of these difficulties relates to the psycho-physiological conten- 
tion that, if our inner life is a function of the brain, it is impossible for 
the function to persist after its organ has undergone decay. Adopting, at 
least for argumentative purposes, the general formula that thoughi is a 
function of the brain, Professor James endeavors to show that the ‘ fatal 
consequence’ of disbelieving in immortality is not logically coercive, by 
pointing out that it rests upon the unwarranted presupposition that there is 
only one kind of function, namely, the Jroductive function. But ‘‘ we are 
entitled also to consider permissive or transmissive function,’’ which not 
only is in itself just as scientifically credible as the more popular theory of 
production, but also possesses ‘‘ certain positive superiorities,’’ since it is in 
greater harmony with idealistic philosophy, in closer touch with the psycho- 
logical conception of a ‘threshold,’ and can more easily explain that whole 
class of experiences which is the object of investigation by the ‘ psychical 
researchers.’ Inasmuch then as the theory of transmission is a ‘‘ palpable 
alternative,’ ‘‘the fangs of cerebralistic materialism are drawn,’’ and a 
conception of reality may be derived in accordance with which ‘‘the 
genuine matter of reality, the life of souls as it is in its fullness, will break 
through our several brains into this world in all sorts of restricted forms, 
and with all the imperfections and queernesses that characterize our finite 
individualities here below.’’ The conception strikes one as essentially 
Neo-Platonic, and one cannot help doubting its consistency with Professor 
James's well-known theory of pluralism. An appended zoe (pp. 50 ff.), 
however, seems to anticipate and guard against any such criticism. 

The second objection, relating to the ‘‘incredible and intolerable 
number of beings which, with our modern imagination, we must believe to 
be immortal, if immortality be true,’’ seems hardly to be on a level with 
the former objection, and, as might be expected, Professor James finds but 
little trouble in removing such a stumbling-block. It is somewhat per- 
plexing to understand, however, how this difficulty should have any force, 
at least in ‘‘ scientifically cultivated circles,’’ to rob the notion of immor- 
_ tality ‘‘of its old power to draw belief." The former objection has, 

doubtless, been a real one, which ‘‘ many a writer's pages logically presup- 
pose and involve ’’ and Professor James's answer is certainly an extremely 
forcible and thoroughly adequate reply. 

The copious notes, appended to the lecture in this handsome little 
volume, are very helpful and greatly increase the instructive value of the 
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work. The whole lecture is written in Professor James's perfectly inimi- 


table, but nevertheless much imitated style. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


Seelenmacht: Abriss einer Weltanschauung. Von 
CENTY LuTOSLAWSKI. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1899.—pp. xvi, 301. 
This book is a popular exposition of extreme individualism. It was 

originally written in English, we learn from the preface, but it proved too 
extreme for the English publishers, and was therefore translated into Ger- 
man with modifications. The modifications must have been considerable, 
for the work contains nothing terrifying in its present form. While it is often 
unorthodox and sometimes visionary, it has a moral tone that is elevated 
and sincere. The basis of M. Lutoslawski's philosophy is of course the 
substantiality of the individual soul, which assures its endless existence 
both before and after the present life. Against materialism it is urged that 
all evidence of the connection between mind and brain proves only that 
without a brain mind cannot produce movement, not that mind cannot 
exist without a brain. Telepathy is adduced as the most conclusive proof 
of the existence of other souls, There is, the author holds, an infinite 
gradation of these other souls from the lowest, which are the realities behind 
inanimate nature, up to the Supreme Being, man occupying an inter- 
mediate position. Freedom and immortality are held to be the portion of 
all; and the irregularities of nature are dwelt on as proving the freedom of 
the lowest monads, a freedom that even Deity respects. Souls above man 
in the scale of being are continually influencing his life, and the writer 
maintains that belief in this kind of supervision is essential for the best con- 
duct of life. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Development of Souls,’’ there is much valuable sug- 
gestion on the subject of education. It is curious to see the author's seif- 
consciousness cropping out in the long digressions on the importance of 
language study. M. Lutoslawski is master, it appears, of at least five lan- 
guages ; while his patriotism betrays itself in his hints that the Poles may 
yet become the leaders of human development. 

The last chapters are devoted to an exposition of the author's political 
theories. He does not carry his individualism to the length of anarchy. 
His ideal form of government is rather a representative system that allows 
the fullest rights to the minority, that is, one where elections to be valid 
must be practically unanimous. Finally, M. Lutoslawski sketches for us 
the Utopia of the future. All that is necessary to make it actual, he tells 
us, is enlightenment. Men need only to be fully convinced of three great 
truths ; the immortality of the soul, the supervision of higher beings over 
human life, and the brotherhood of mankind. Against an optimism of this 
sort, one can always urge the improbability that the profound egoism rooted 
in the nature of will can never be eradicated by any process whose aim is to 


convince the intellect. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


Wetts CoLiece. 
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The Psychology of Reasoning, Based on Experimental Researches in Hyp- 
notism, By ALFRED BINET. Translated from the second French edition 
by ADAM GowANns Waite. Chicago, The Open Court Co.; London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899.—pp. 191. 

Professor Binet’s little book is familiar to most psychologists in its orig- 
inalform. As is well known, its theory of reasoning is purely associative. 
The processes involved in reasoning are held to be of like nature with 
those involved in perception : the impression or idea of an object awakens 
by similar association the idea of a like object formerly experienced, which, 
in turn, arouses by contiguous association certain other ideas ; thus the pas- 
sage is made from minor, through middle, to major term. Two elements 
are ignored in this theory that are recognized in the theory of Professor 
James, with which Professor Binet compares his own, These elements 
are, first, the selective activity of attention, which involves the functioning 
of more complex associative systems than M. Binet’s view acknowledges ; 
and, second, the fact that in all voluntary reasoning the major term is pres- 
ent as a directing influence from the start, determining the associations in 
a given direction. A minor error calls for notice, if it has not been already 
corrected by some earlier reviewer. In the first part of his argument M. 
Binet is concerned to prove identity of nature between sensation and im- 
age, and in doing so he maintains the theory, now abandoned, of the 
cerebral seat of the after-image. He adduces in support of this view the 
experiment where an after-image resulting from the stimulation of our eye, 
appears, when that eye is closed and the other one opened, in the field of the 
unstimulated eye after a few seconds interval, That this is merely a phe- 
nomenon of rivalry and no evidence of the cerebral seat of the image, it 
is unnecessary to explain. 

As for the translation, though extremely French at times, it is in general 


sufficiently correct and intelligible. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


WELLS COLLLEGE. 


Moderne Philosophen. FPortrits und Charakteristiken, Von Dr. M. 

KRONENBERG. Munich,.C. H. Beck, 1899.—pp. ix, 222. 

According to Dr. Kronenberg, the conflict between idealism and real- 
ism, which occupied the attention of the philosophic world between 1825 
and 1865, is of especial importance, because there are indications that the 
present age of positivism will be followed by a return to idealism, and the 
same problems will again demand solution. The five philosophers chosen, 
Lotze, Friedrich Albert Lange, Cousin, Feuerbach, and Max Stirner, all 
belong to this period of conflict, and, taken together, exhibit its various 
aspects. They are treated with quite as much regard to the personality of 
the men as to the specific doctrines which they advanced, and the relation 
of each to the general character of the age is given especial attention. 
Due regard is paid also to the circumstances that helped to develop their 
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peculiar views, and to the influence they have exerted upon their contem- 
poraries and successors. Four of the essays have been previously published 
in different periodicals, and only that upon Feuerbach now appears for the 
first time. In this article, after describing the life, and more especially the 
intellectual development of the man in question, the writer goes on to consider 
his contribution to philosophy. Feuerbach's historical significance lies in his 
philosophy of religion, and is principally negative. It consistsin his destruc- 
tion of the union between knowledge and belief established by idealism, 
which, since it regarded everything actual as a stage of rational development, 
must look upon all that exists, including religion, as reasonable. The intro- 
duction of the materialistic principle could not but destroy this unity, and 
Feuerbach undertook the task in the field of religion. He asked: In how 
far can religion hold its own when subjected to the criterions of sensuous 
knowledge, upon which all the so-called ‘higher’ knowledge is based? His 
answer to the question did not differ much from that of his time, and set 
aside religion as chimerical. Feuerbach, however, was no strict material- 
ist, and, asa result of his anthropocentrical standpoint—though it merged 
man in nature, yet regarded him as a new and higher form—he went 
on to examine the significance of the religious concepts. There is 
nothing in the idea of God that does not already exist in man. The divine 
is the human divested of all finite elements. Man has made God in his 
own image. This process of hypostatizing a human ideal requires a long 
series of historical and psychological conditions. God as a real being 
arises from egoism, which sinks itself in what seems to it to be good and 
valuable and forgets everything else. Belief in Providence is belief in 
oneself. As mankind advances, the concept of God becomes purified, 
and, at every stage, the discarded doctrines of the past are regarded as 
errors, while the progressive scientific insight is stigmatized as atheism. 
The essence of a religious life lies in this egoism, and in the conviction that 
with God's help the self will triumph over all limits of nature. On this 
account, no reconciliation is possible between religious feeling, on the one 
hand, and a recognition of the claims of nature and of society on the other. 
All the uncritical forms of religion are enemies of culture, which can arise 
only with the beginning of unbelief. They are hostile also to morality, be- 
cause : (1)they make all such commands come from without, and depend 
upon reward and punishment; and (2) they put God first and morality 
second, The cure for these evils is not the destruction of religion but its 
purification. Theology should become anthropology. Feuerbach’s weak 
point is his inadequate historical point of view. He assumes that religion 
is something fixed, which does not develop ; and bound up with this is his 
failure to suggest pedagogical means for doing away with the illusions of 
religion without injuring morality. Nevertheless, the coming century, in 
the endeavor to solve these and related problems, must go back to Feuer- 
bach, who, in destroying the false demands of religion, made place for 
its true claims, and freed morality from theological servitude. 
Grace NEAL DOLson. 
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Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy. By Six Freperick Pourock, Cor- 
pus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. London, Duckworth & Company ; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1899.—pp. xxiv, 427. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1880, and, since that 
date, it has been generally recognized as the standard work in English deal- 
ing with the philosophy of Spinoza. It has been out of print, however, for 
some years, and calls for a new edition have been heard from every 
quarter. In yielding to this demand, the author has made no changes 
which affect in any way the general character of the book. Some biblio- 
graphical matter has been omitted, and of the five appendices in the first 
edition only one (the reprint of Colerus’s Zz/e of Spinoza) has been retained. 
The chapter dealing with ‘ The Life of Spinoza’ has been revised in the 
light of the most recent contributions to the facts, but the alterations here 
are naturally not very extensive. With regard to the interpretation of 
Spinoza's opinions, the author says: ‘‘I could not undertake to revise my 
estimate of Spinoza’s philosophy as a whole, or to examine and weigh all 
the meritorious contributions of recent writers to the subject, without far 
more leisure than is at my disposal, or likely to be. . . . I have 
therefore confined myself to adding a few explanatory and supplementary 
passages, and altering such parts of the text as seemed to me, on returning 
to them, clearly erroneous or misleading. The most considerable changes 
are in the chapters on the 7ractatus Politicus. I know, or ought to know, 
Hobbes better than I did in 1880, and have now tried to do him better justice 
on some points which have to be considered with regard to Spinoza's modifi- 


cation of his doctrine’’ (p. xiii). 
j. B.C. 


The Basis of Early Christian Theism. By LAWRENCE THOMAS COLE. 
The Macmillan Company, New York.—pp. 60. 


This dissertation belongs to the series: ‘‘Columbia University Contributions 
to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education.’ In it Dr. Cole examines ina 
somewhat general and untechnical way the development of the theistic proof 
during the period extending from the rise of Christian philosophy in the middle 
of the second century down to the Council of Nice. In the earlier years of 
the Christian era, little attempt was made to seek a philosophical justifica- 
tion of theistic faith ; the activity was practical rather than theoretical and 
was concerned with the transmission of a mode of life, and an implied be- 
lief, rather than with the rationalistic defense of any dogma. The develop- 
ment of philosophical apology falls mainly in that part of the ante-Nicene era 
(circa 150-325) to which Dr. Cole confines inquiries, the period ‘‘when the 
doctrines of the Christian church were finding their connection with, and 
relation to, the speculations of Greek philosophy.’ As the historical basis 
for the theistic philosophy of these two centuries, Dr. Cole discusses the 
Greek and Roman form of theistic arguments, the patristic form, and, 
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finally, eclectic theism. The dissertation is a clear and simple state- 
ment of the main historical motives in question, and, apart from the some- 
what inadequate knowledge of the literature of a subject too extensive to 
be handled in a brochure, it is a thoroughly commendable and useful piece 
of work. W. A. H. 


The Republic of Plato. With Studies for Teachers. By WILLIAM Lowe 
BryYAN, Professor of Philosophy, Indiana University, and CHARLOTTE 
Lowe Bryan. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898.—pp. x, 316. 
The last two hundred and twenty-five pages of this work consist of 

Jowett’s inimitable translation, reprinted verbatim et literatim with the 

exception of certain passages which have been expunged. The first part 

contains a set of studies, a kind of school catechism on the Republic, de- 
tailed analyses and memorable captions, followed by a general introduction. 

The book may be a very serviceable one for university extension work, 

but it is scarcely a suitable introduction to the philosophy of Plato for stu- 

dents who have had any serious or prolonged training in academic 
discipline. The analyses are correct enough, as is also the introduction, 
but they are generally obvious, and helpful to no one save the most un- 

trained reader. W. A. H. 


Psychologie der Verinderungsauffassung. Von L. WILLIAM STERN. Mit 
15 Figuren im Text. Breslau, Preuss und Junger, 1898.—pp. viii, 264. 
This monograph on the change-consciousness is an exceedingly valuable 

contribution to the literature of experimental psychology. It is, of course, 

detailed and exhaustive in treatment, as the German monograph is apt to 
be ; but it is also representative of a good standpoint. No one can read 
this work, or Dr. Henri’s book on the space perceptions of touch, without 
recognizing that the days of ‘piling up figures’ are over, that conceptual 

analysis is becoming as important to experimental psychology as itis, ¢. g., 

to physics, and that the psychological experiment is simply a controlled in- 

trospection. 

After a general introduction on the problems that the change-conscious- 
ness presents, Dr. Stern takes up the questions of perceptual and repro- 
ductive change-judgments. He maintains under the first head, that the 
‘transition character ’ of sensation is a psychophysical attribute codrdinate 
with quality, etc. ‘‘ There are certain attributes of sensation that attach 
to all sensations alike: intensity, quality, temporality, and (probably) lo- 
cality ; while there are others that attach only to certain classes of sensa- 
tions : spatiality (extension) and character. Character is an attribute 
which appears only in two modes, the one of which is the sign of a rapidly 
changing stimulus, the other, that of a constant stimulus. The character 
of transition manifests itself in a peculiarly confused modification of inten- 
sity or quality, as a result of which the sensation cannot be placed at a mere 
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point upon the intensive or qualitative scale, but occupies a linear distance, 
however short, upon that scale.'" I should prefer to split up temporality 
into duration and temporal position, and to predicate the former only (as [ 
should predicate extension and not locality) of the simple sensation. But 
criticism of details is here out of place. Under the second head, Dr. 
Stern distinguishes direct from indirect (comparative) judgments of repro- 
duction. He happily avoids the two pitfalls of consolidated contents and 
of mental chemistry, neither of which appeals to any phase or aspect of 
stimulus. 

The second part of the book discusses appliances and methods required 
for the investigation of the change consciousness, determines the delicacy 
of mental reaction upon stimulus changes, and sets forth the laws of this 
form of psychical ‘excitability.’ Good indexes of authors and subjects, 
bring to its close a work which should call forth the unreserved approval 
of every experimental psychologist, however widely one may differ from 
the author upon minor issues of construction and interpretation. 

E. B. T. 


The Philosophical Theory of the State. By BERNARD BOSANQUET. Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Company ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1899.—pp. xviii, 342. 

This work by a writer already recognized as an authority in philosophy, 
is essentially a re-interpretation of the conception that the State is rational, 
or, in other words, that it is the individual's larger life. Mr. Bosanquet 
thus finds himself in sympathy with the Greek philosophers Plato and 
Aristotle, with Hegel also, with Green, Bradley, and Wallace, and, as he 
proves, withthe real Rousseau. The work, however, is nota ‘‘ restatement 
of Plato or Hegel, and in English must be placed with Green's Principles of 
Political Obligation as the only thorough statement of ‘‘ idealist phil- 
osophy.”’ 

Beginning with an historical résumé in the first chapter, and a delicate 
and effective criticism, in the second chapter, of ‘ sociological,’ as distin- 
guished from ‘ philosophical,’ theory in its typical forms, he passes to a 
study of the central political fact, viz., the paradox of self-government. He 
touches briefly upon Bentham's, Mill's, and Spencer's account of this 
matter, and finally declares that self-government is unintelligible unless 
society is in a sense the true self. Rousseau is treated with special fulness 
because of the prevailing, though incorrect, idea that he regards society as 
a mere fiction or convention. Hegel's Philosophy of Light too, is closely 
and sympathetically analyzed. ‘‘The conception of liberty’’ and ‘ the 
limits of state action’’ are interpreted in two chapters in the light cast 
upon them by a true conception of Society, and the last chapter is devoted 
toa consideration of ‘‘ institutions as ethical ideas,’’ that is to say essential 
factors in the State as embodying the rational social life. The limitations 
of the whole subject-matter of the work in reference to art, philosophy, and 
religion are briefly alluded to in the closing pages. 
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Owing to Mr. Bosanquet's direct and clear grasp of his idea he is able to 
dispense with many time-worn phrases, and this is ifSelf an indication that 
he has quietly, but none the less effectively, reconstructed the social ideal. 
Review will follow. S. W. Dype. 


Religion and Morality : Their Nature and Mutual Relations, Historically 
and Doctrinally Considered. By Rev. James J. Fox, LL.D. New 
York, William H. Young & Co.—pp. 322. 

The object of this book is to maintain the thesis that there can be no 
morality without religion. Mr. Fox holds, indeed, that the basis of moral- 
ity is intuitive, and he devotes a chapter to setting forth the nature and 
standard of morals as he conceives them. Morality, he thinks, is a kind 
of harmony between the agent and the universe, and the rightness or 
wrongness of an act is to be determined by its relation to the universal 
order. ‘‘ Reason,"’ he says, ‘‘ considers the nature of the act in question 
in its various relations, and, if it perceives that to preserve the adjustment 
of conduct to the universal order such an action is necessary, it pronounces 
the moral judgment—this act is to be performed. If, on the contrary, it 
perceives that an action is out of harmony with that order, it dictates that 
the act is wrong’’ (p. 168). I cannot see that such a theory differs essen- 
tially from that of the evolutionists, who maintain that right conduct consists 
in the adjustment of the individual to his environment; but I will not 
dwell on that point, as Mr. Fox's object is not to set forth a theory of 
morals, but to prove that morality cannot exist without a religious sanction. 
His views are set forth with clearness and fulness, and a few quotations will 
show what they are. 

He affirms that all the attempts of philosophers to construct an ethical 
system independent of religion are failures, and that ‘‘it is utterly impos- 
sible that any valid system of ethics can be constructed by human ingenuity, 
without recognizing the existence of God as the Author of the universe and 
of the moral order '’ (p. 158). Mr. Fox does not hold, however, that the 
moral law is an arbitrary decree of the Creator, but expressly repudiates 
that view, and blames the opponents of Christianity for attributing such a 
doctrine to the Christian church. His own view is that ‘‘ the moral law is 
the expression, in the nature of the human mind and of the entire universe, 
of the eternal law of righteousness necessarily existent in the Deity'’ 
(p. 301). This latter view is undoubtedly the more philosophical as well as 
the more satisfying to the moral sense of man ; yet the other doctrine, that 
the moral law is a divine command, is certainly held by the majority of 
Christians, and is, moreover, the doctrine of the Bible. 

But Mr. Fox's main contention is that, without God and a future life of 
rewards and punishments, there is no adequate motive to good conduct. 
This point is insisted on in repeated passages of which the following will 
suffice. ‘‘ Without the recognition that the universal order is the expres- 
sion of the Divine Will, to which the individual is obliged to conform his 
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conduct, there can be found no principle calling upon us to fulfil the obli- 
gations and make the sacrifices which the social good so often requires of 
us’’ (p. 219). ‘‘ Unless I can find that the record of my life as a whole 
-will be a matter of enduring importance, I have no adequate motive to 
walk cabined, cribbed, confined, in the narrow bounds of duty, when my 
nature calls for a fuller and freer expression ’’ (p. 176). With such views it 
is natural that Mr. Fox should also hold that religious duties are the most 
important. ‘‘ Love to God,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the first and fundamental obli- 
gation of man as a religious and moral being'’ (p. 230). Religion consists 
in the recognition of our dependence on God, and ‘‘ the expression, inter- 
nal and external, of our dependence, by prayer and worship, the formal 
duties of religion, is at the same time the first obligation of the moral law *’ 
(p. 214). 

Now, to Mr. Fox's view of the moral law as necessarily existent in the 
Deity, I have no objection to make, and I agree with him that faith in the 
moral order of the universe is a great encouragement to those who are 
striving to lead a good life ; but I can by no means assent to the doctrine 
that without a future state of rewards and punishments, there is no adequate 
motive to right-doing. On the contrary, I hold that doing right for the sake 
of reward is unworthy of a rational being. Moreover, if a man does acts 
which are outwardly right for the sake of happiness in another world, I 
maintain that he is not a righteous man at all, but a selfish and vicious man. 
We ought to do right from love of right, and do good to our fellows for 
their sake, without regard to any good that may possibly result to us, in 
this world or another. The only moral motives are benevolence and con- 
scientiousness, or the desire to do good and the desire to do right ; but Mr. 
Fox seems to have no conception of either. Thus in criticizing utilitarian- 
ism he says : ‘‘ If I endeavor to promote the happiness of others, the end of 
my conduct must be my own happiness. I act as I do because in pro- 
moting the happiness of others I find my own"’ (p. 260). I maintain, on 
the contrary, that we desire the happiness of others for their sakes, not for 
our own, and that such desire is just as natural as the desire for one’s own 
happiness, and Mill, whose doctrine is the standard of utilitarianism, held 
the same view. 

Mr. Fox gives a brief review of the history of religion for the purpose of 
proving that religion and morality have always been regarded as insepa- 
rable ; but he encounters an obstacle to his theory in the case of Buddhism, 
and when he comes to the lowest religions he is obliged to admit that ‘* if 
we look in the lives of all savage peoples for any well-defined acknowl- 
edgment of a divine sanction for conduct, we certainly cannot find it*’ 
(p. 137). He has some good criticisms of Kant and other moralists, as 
well as some that are not effective ; but I cannot dwell on that part of his 
discussion. His work will doubtless be popular with those who already 
agree with his views, but I doubt if it will make any converts among those 
who do not. 

James B. PETERSON. 
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Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge. By E. Récféyjac. Trans- 
lated by Sara Carr Upton. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899.— 
pp. xi, 287. 

‘Science’ has to do with objects, the sum total of the phenomena of 
experience. To the real subject of experience, to the essential will, it never 
penetrates. Here, in this extra-temporal realm, lie the infinite sources of 
our inspiration, inspiration to duty, to disinterestedness, to every form of 
high and noble living. Our relation in freedom to this infinite, which for 
us has the quality of an absolute, constitutes the mystic fact. This relation 
cannot be scientifically comprehended, for both its terms are transcendent, 
but it finds expression in consciousness in symbolic representations of the 
imagination formed on analogies from experience. Such, in substance, is 
the author's view of mysticism, a view characterized by its insistence on 
the symbolic nature of our relations with the ‘Absolute’ and its conse- 
quent rejection of the idea of a direct intuition of God. ‘‘ The Absolute 
for us,"’ he says, ‘‘is only a reflection which falls upon our life and idealizes 
it," and the question whence this reflection comes, every one answers for 
himself : the source is ‘‘ known of the heart’’ by an act of faith. And the 
mysticism which is thus symbolic and personal is solely in the interest of a 
broadened and elevated moral life. Inthe elaboration of these ideas we 
have an interesting, and in general sober, discussion of the subject of mys- 
ticism, successfully vindicating a place for religion free from all possible 
assaults of science. 

The translation is poor. It is necessary to say this frankly, for with our 
modern standards, a translation which is even only negatively good can no 
longer be tolerated. In the case before us, to be sure, when the original 
is not too difficult, it is usually rendered with fair literalness. But what 
shall we say of the English which speaks of grasping the truth ‘at one 
blow émd/ée), of Aristotle’s ‘‘ the good as ‘‘ nearer in practice ( p/us 
rapprochée dela pratique), of our reason as ‘‘inclosedinto’’ its condi- 
tions ; which writes habitually ‘‘in the hypothesis *’ (dams), ‘‘to the con- 
trary "’ (aw), and ‘‘in view of'’ (en vue de), meaning with the view or 
purpose of, ¢. g., counteracting or expressing something; which tells us that 
the eidwia of Democritus ‘ is," as though that word were a singular, and that 
freedom is not enclosed in exact ‘formula,’ as though this word were a 
plural? Of inexactness in translation it would be possible to give many 
examples, but one may suffice. On p. 260 we read as follows: ‘‘ In order 
that the will should detach itself morally from the ego, it is necessary that 
the Good, in its active form of Force should be reflected in the world once 
again, and should perform an act of independence, all the more remarkable 
in that it constitutes a state of consciousness.'’ This, in the context, is un- 
intelligible. In the original we read, ‘il faut que la Force, forme active 
du Bien, se refléchisse en ce monde une derniére fois et fasse une acte 
d’indépendance encore plus remarkable que pour se constituer a l'état de 
conscience '’—the very opposite of the translation. Of lack of familiarity 
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with philosophical writing, the following give evidence: ‘‘ ¢he mystic 
knowledge’ (title), ‘‘ consciousness *’ (throughout), ‘‘ sensorial being *’ 
(/' étre sensible), ‘‘ syndesis'’ (for synderesis), ‘‘ prae existens,"’ ‘* Fouillée 
Idees, Forces,’ Spinoza, ‘‘ Traité theologice politico’’; and the list might 
be easily extended. We are told that the titles of works, out of fair- 
ness to the French author, are cited as given by him (hence «. g., 
Sophocle, Edipe Roi !), but that the citations have been carefully compared 
with the English originals or translations. The correspondence is at any 
rate not always exact. See ¢. g.—the only cases the reviewer has cared to 
take the trouble to examine—the quotation from Hume on p. 209 (from the 
oth essay, by the way, not the 12th), and from the Scriptures on pp. 219 
and 256. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


Logic and Argument. By JAMES H. Hystop. New York, Charles Scrib- 

ner's Sons, 1899.—pp. vii, 249. 

In the present confusion as regards the place which logic ought to occupy 
educationally, in view of the changes which are going on in logical doctrine, 
there are two general attitudes which are possible. We may, on the one 
hand, make logic a real introduction to the philosophy of the thought proc- 
esses as the concrete instrument of growth in experience, using the tra- 
ditional logic, perhaps, as a way of approach to this. Or we may frankly 
recognize the philosophical shortcomings of formal logic, and use it merely 
for what it is worth as a practical, if somewhat artificial, way of inducing 
such analysis as shall tend to greater clearness and exactness of thought 
and expression. Any very important results, however, can hardly be ex- 
pected from this latter method, unless it is connected more closely than is 
commonly the case with the practical use which the student makes of his 
reasoning powers. It is therefore an excellent idea of Professor Hyslop’s 
to connect with a text-book on elementary logic a consideration of its ap- 
plication to the art of argumentative discourse. This is effected chiefly by 
two special chapters on Explanatory Discourse, and on Proof and Argu- 
mentation, following the logical discussion of Terms, and Reasoning ; and 
by an extended and well classified discussion of Fallacies. The treatment 
is necessarily more or less general, but is suggestive. The more strictly 
logical chapters seem to be well adapted for younger students. Definitions 
and explanations are for the most part full and clear, while the more diffi- 
cult and technical parts of logic are treated only briefly. Ambiguities of 
expression and of classification, which are apt to puzzle students, are given 
Special attention, and the distinctions drawn are helpful. There is an ex- 
tended list of questions and examples. 

A. K. RoGers. 
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La liberté et la conservation del energie. Par Marius COUVAILHAC. Paris, 
Victor Lecoffre, 1899.—pp. 324. 


The author aims at nothing less than completely reconciling scientific de- 
terminism with the freedom of the will. The relation between conscious- 
ness and brain action is first investigated, and the epiphenomenon and 
double aspect theories, etc., passed in review and found wanting. Thought, 
he concludes, is something real and active, but transcending space and 
time. The question then arises, How is its effect upon phenomena mani- 
fested? The view that the world has still a slight element of chance is 
examined and rejected; likewise the metaphysical systems of Male- 
branche and Leibnitz, and the various mathematical theories. Examining 
now the doctrine of conservation, he finds that it refers to quantities only. 
But there is a qualitative element bound up with all forces, namely, direction, 
and it is here that thought acts. Quantity is the efficient cause, but can- 
not become active, is not in fact fully real till given direction by quality. 
But further, the quality does not, like the quantity, lose itself in the effect, 
and it alone therefore is truly creative, is alone a true cause. But if the 
thought or quality element is always determined by preceding thoughts, 
we have not yet real freedom, and therefore not yet the truest cause. For 
this we must find a final cause, something not determined by the preced- 
ing conditions. The possible forms of final cause, conceived as acting in 
time, are examined and found contradictory ; the decision being given in 
favor of a transcendental thought, fone in which there is no becoming, 
but which eternally chooses the whole universe. The book is provided 
with an excellent analytical table of contents, and is well summed up in 


the concluding chapter. 
L. M. SOLoMons. 


The History of the Principle of Sufficient Reason: Its Metaphysical and 
Logical Formulations. By WILBUR URBAN. (Princeton Contributions 
to Philosophy. Edited by ALEXANDER T. ORMOND, Stuart Professor of 
Mental Science and Logic.) Princeton, N. J., The University Press, 
1899.—pp. 88. . 

The prefatory note informs us that this monograph is issued as the first 
installment of Princeton Contributions to Philosophy. Other parts will fol- 
low at irregular intervals. On general principles, one is inclined to look 
somewhat askance at the multiplication of such series of publications, the 
manifest object of which is to serve as the organ of some department of a 
particular university ; but the present monograph, at any rate, was well 
worth printing. The ground covered is, of course, by no means exactly 
new ; and Dr. Urban makes no extreme claims to originality ; but this is 
not, by any means, in the bad sense of the words ‘second-hand’ work. 
The writer has his subject well in hand, and treats it all the more clearly 
because he does not attempt to avoid necessary technicalities. The 
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pamphlet will be found useful, as a competent résumé of the subject, by the 
general student of philosophy as well as by the student of modern logic. 
Dr. Urban says: ‘‘ The following essay may be looked upon as an at- 
tempt to show, by means of a historical study of the development of the 
principle of Sufficient Reason, the standpoint occupied by the modern 
German logicians, as contrasted with the epistemologists of the metaphysical 
schools. . . . . The connexio rerum is the great problem of meta- 
physics, the connexio idearum the last question of logic in its broadest 
sense, and in no way have the mutual relations of the two been so subtly 
elucidated as in the critical study of this basal principle of Sufficient Rea- 
son."’ The Pre-Leibnizians are treated briefly ; and Leibniz himself, of 
course, in considerable detail. The ambiguity of Leibniz’s formulation of 
the principle is pointed out, an ambiguity which lends countenance, on 
the one hand, to a logical, and, on the other, toa metaphysical inter- 
pretation. The following historical treatment shows ‘‘that the succeeding 
movement at first manifests a decided trend toward the metaphysical side, 
to be replaced in more modern thought by the reformation of the logical 
point of view, broadened and changed."’ E. A. 


The following books have also been received : 

The Theatetus of Plato. By S.W.Dypr. A Translation with Introduction. 
Glasgow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1899.—pp. viii, 173. 

The Philosophy of Greece. By A. W. BENN. London, Grant Richards, 
1898.—pp. x, 308. 

History of Ancient Philosophy. By W.WINDELBAND. Translated by H. 
E. CusHMAN. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. xv, 
393- 

The Moral Order of the World. By A. B. Bruce. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. x, 431. 

Syllabus of Psychology. By James H. Hystop. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company ; Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1899.—>pp. viii, 116. 

Syllabus of an Introduction to Philosophy. By W.T. Marvin. New York, 
The Macmillan Company ; Mayer & Miiller, 1899.—pp. x, 279. 

Dionysos and Immortality. By B. 1. WHEELER. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Company ; Cambridge, The Riverside Press, 
1899.—pp. x, 67. 

Philosophy of History. By A. H. Luoyp. Ann Arbor, George Wahr, 
1899.—pp. xix, 257. 

Spinozistic Immortality. By G. S. FULLERTON. University of Pennsylvania 
Publications No. 3. Philadelphia, 1899. Ginn & Co., Selling Agents, 
Tremont Place, Boston.—pp. x, 154. 

Social Laws. ByG.Tarpe. Translated by H. C. WARREN, with Preface 
by J. M. BaLpwin. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899.—pp. xi, 213. 
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Life Beyond Death. By Mrxor J. Savace. New York and London, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1899.—pp. xvi, 336. 


Roman Festivals. By W.Warpe Fow.er. London, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899.—pp. xii, 373- 


A History of Textual Criticism. By MARvIN R. VINCENT. New York, 
The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899.—pp. 
xii, 185. 

A History of New Testament Times in Palestine. By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., 1899. 
—pp. xii, 218. 

The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus. By E. C. K. Gonner. London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899.— 
pp. xxiv, 209. 

The Wider View. By J. M. Dana. New York and London, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1899.—pp. xxx, 261. 

The Evolution of General Ideas. By Tu. Ripot. Translated by F. A. 
Wexsy. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co.; London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1899.—pp. xxii, 231. 

The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By JouN CArRD. With Portrait 
and Memoir by E. Carrp. Glasgow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1899. 
—pp. cxliv, 232 + viii, 297. 

Discourse on Method. By DesCartes. Translated by JoHN VerrTcu, with 
Portrait. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899.—pp. vi, 87. 

Ideal Suggestion through Mental Photography. By HENRY Woop. Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard, 1899.—pp. xiv, 163. 

The Political Economy of Natural Law, By HENRY Woop. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard, 1899.—pp. xii, 305. 

A Manual of Psychology. By G. F. Stout. London, W. B. Clive ; New 
York, Hinds & Noble, 1899.—pp. xvi, 643. 

Alfred Fouillées psychischer Monismus. Von Mme. Dr. DorotHke 
PASMANIK. Bern, C. Sturzenegger, 1899.—pp. vi, 86. 

Nietasche's Stellung zu den Grundfragen der Ethik genetisch dargestellt. 
Von G. A. Tienes. Bern, C, Sturzenegger, 1899.—pp. ii, 150. 

Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Von KARL VORLANDER. Halle, Otto 
Hendel, 1899.—pp. 839. 

Geschichte der neueren deutschen Philosophie seit Hegel. Von Otto 
Géttingen, Daudenhoech u. Ruprecht, 1898.—pp. viii, 496. 

Wille und Erkenninis. Von R. SCHELLWIEN. Hamburg, Alfred Janssen, 
1899.—pp. iv, 122. 

Kurse Erklirung der Ethik von Spinoza. Von RICHARD WAHLE. 
Wien u. Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1899.—pp. viii, 212. 
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An der Wende des Jahrhunderts. Von Lupwic Stein. Leipzig u. Tiibin- 
gen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1899.—pp. viii, 415. 

La doctrine de Spinoza. Par Emme Ferritre. Paris, Félix Alcan— 
PP- ix, 357- 

Sur [’ esthétiqgue et la morale. Par J. P. DuRAND (de Gros). Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1900.—pp. vi, 275. 

Lamarckiens et Darwiniens. Par F. Le Dantec. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1899.—pp. iv, 

Essai critique sur [ hypothése des atomes, Par A. HANNEQUIN. Deuxiéme 
édition. Paris, Alcan, 1899.—pp. 457. 

Cours de philosphie. Par D. Mercier. Volume IV. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1899.—pp. xii, 371. 

Le besoin de croire et le besoin de savoir. Par B.GANDEAU. Paris, Victor 
Retaux, 18y9.—pp. 67. 

Les principes d'une sociologie objective. Par A. Coste. Paris,” Félix 
Alcan, 1899.—pp. iv, 243. 

Il 76° Natalizio di Augusto Conti, Sac. Luict MANzont. Zagabria, 
Antonio Scholz, 1898.—pp. 34. 

La psicologia contemporanea, GvIDO VILLA. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 
1899.—pp. xv, 660. 

Saggi sulla teoria della conoscenza. COSMO GUASTELLA. Saggio Primo, 
Palermo, Remo Sandron, 1898.—pp. 571. 

Sensazioni Vibratorie. N. R. D'ALFonso. Seconda edizione. Roma. 
Societa Editrice Dante Aligheri, 1899.—pp. 39. 


NOTES. 


NATURALISM AND FREEDOM. 


‘It is'a hard thing to suppose that right deductions from true principles 
should ever end in consequences which cannot be maintained or made 
consistent.’’— Berkeley. 

A reviewer of my book on Zhe Foundations of Zodlogy, in the Septem- 
ber number of THE PHILOSOPHICAL REvIEw, while pointing out that 
“‘even if we are automata, we have no reason to fear that we may become 
unconscious automata,’’ does seem to fear that, if we are automata, we 
may cease to be reasonable and responsible automata ; for I am told that 
there is an ‘‘old old contradiction that science can never solve’’ between 
the conception of mechanism and the conception of freedom and respon- 
sibility. 

It is not impatience of criticism, but the importance of clear notions, 
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which leads me to ask space in your pages for the assertion that I fail to see 
this contradiction. 

I am aware that my failure to discover it will count for little, although | 
believe that I am here at one with many thoughtful naturalists. 

Ialso hold the zoélogist warranted in demanding that it shall not be 
made the basis of criticism until its existence has been made plain and 
obvious, 

The naturalist’s way to find out things, about himself and about every- 
thing else, is to discover them, and not to deduce them from mechanical 
principles, or philosophical principles, or logical principles, or principles of 
any sort ; for a scientific principle is nothing more than a statement of ob- 
served fact, joined to reasonable confidence—confidence that is more or 
less reasonable according to knowledge—that the future will, on the whole, 
be essentially like the past. 

As I did not deduce my consciousness from the study of my organic 
mechanism, I thoroughly agree with my critic that no amount of ac- 
quaintance with this mechanism can possibly show that I am not conscious. 
All it can show is that my consciousness is the very thing which exhaustive 
knowledge of my mechanism would have led one to expect. 

The same evidence convinces me that, since I did not deduce my moral 
responsibility and the value of my reason from the study of my mechanism, 
no amount of acquaintance with this mechanism, and no amount of ability 
to ‘predict’ how it may be expected to act under specified conditions, can 
show that I am not reasonable and responsible. 

But we are told that, even if we admit the reality of the feelings which 
we call Judgment and Deliberation and Choice and Volition, mechanical ex- 
planations of mind are inconsistent with freedom, because they would show 
that these feelings, while real and unquestionable are only the inefficient ac- 
companiments of the action of the machine. 

We are told that a mere machine cannot think, or at any rate accomplish 
anything by thinking, because it is a mere machine; but a machine that 
thinks and chooses and acts is not a mere machine, but a thinking machine, 
and a choosing machine, and an active machine. It seems to me to be 
mere juggling with words to say that a machine that thinks and chooses 
and acts—if there be such a machine—cannot think or choose or act, be- 
cause it is a mere machine. 

The work of the anatomist, and of the physiologist, and of the zodlogist, 
is to study our organic mechanism and its history, and to show, so far as 
possible, that its activity is neither less nor more than one who knew the 
data might have expected. 

As I did not deduce my conviction that I do think and choose and act 
from knowledge of this mechanism, I fail to see how any amount of ac- 
quaintance with it can show that I do not do what I know that I do. 

All that it can show is that 1 do nothing that might not have been ex- 
pected, but as I try to be a reasonable creature, and to do what is expected 
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from me, I fail to see how proof that I succeed can show that I do not suc- 
ceed. Iam utterly unable to put myself in the place of those who hold 
that proof that my mind is mechanical is proof that it is useless. 

It may, for all I know to the contrary, be true that, when I perform an 
action because my reason approves it, neither the performance of the action 
nor the approval of my reason is anything more than an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of my mechanism might have led one to expect ; and if it follows that 
my action is necessary or inevitable, and must take place, or will take 
place, whether my reason approve it or not, reason would seem to be use- 
less. But I cannot see that this should follow, for I fail to see how or 
why proof that my reason is mechanical, and no more than might have 
been expected from my structure, should be inconsistent with my confidence 
in its value. 

What I object to is the statement, by my critic, that our reason has 
**been developed by selection.’ As I understand the naturalist, what he 
asserts is that it has been developed im accordance with the mechanical 
principle of selection, The question by what, or by whom, it has been de- 
veloped is such a different matter that only confusion of ideas can come 
from failure to perceive the difference. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


W. K. Brooks. 


REJOINDER. 

If Professor Brooks will refer again to the review he criticizes, he will see 
that the contradiction spoken of was not between ‘‘the conception of 
mechanism and the conception of freedom or responsibility,’’ which may 
certainly be kept from conflicting if they are referred to different realms ; 
but between mechanism and the interference of an outside cause with 
mechanism, It is the difficulty, not of supposing a machine to think and 
choose and act, but of supposing that the thought and choice of the machine 
enter into the series of mechanical causes. This is a time-worn problem 
whose solution has been attempted in many ways ; and Professor Brooks 
did not seem to the reviewer to face it definitely, which was a disappoint- 
ment. 

As regards the last paragraph in Professor Brooks's communication, what 
I really said in the review was not that reason had been developed by 
selection, but that ‘‘ the nervous structures and processes to which human 
reason corresponds '’ had been developed by selection. I did not mean to 
personify selection in this statement, and am perfectly willing to adopt the 
phrase ‘‘in accordance with the mechanical principle of selection.’’ 

MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. 
WELLs COLLEGE. 


The Revue de métaphysique et de morale has taken the lead in arranging 
for an international Congress of philosophy in connection with the exposi- 
tion to be held at Paris next summer. Already the support of the most 
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eminent philosophers in France has been secured, as well as the aid and 
codperation of many distinguished foreign thinkers. The president of the 
committee of organization is M, E. Boutroux, Professor of the history of 
modern philosophy at the Sorbonne, and its secretary, M. Xavier Léon, 
editor of the Revue de métaphysique et de morale. \tis proposed to divide 
the Congress into four sections, as follows: (1) General philosophy and 
metaphysics ; (2) moral philosophy ; (3) logic and the history of the sci- 
ences ; (4) history of philosophy. A provisional list of the topics which 
may be considered in each section is also published with the committee's 
general announcement. The Congress will meet at Paris from the 2d to 
the 7th of August. Those who expect to attend the Congress or to take 
part in its meetings, are requested to communicate at once with the secre- 
tary, M. Xavier Léon, rue des Mathurins, Paris. Membership in any one 
of the sections requires a payment of 10 francs. 

The fourth international congress of psychology will be held, under the 
patronage of the French government, in the Palais des Congres of the Paris 
Exposition, from Monday the 2oth to the 25th of August, 1900. The first 
international reunion of psychologists was held during the Paris Exposition 
of 1889, and resulted in periodical meetings with a permanent organization. 
The second congress met in London, in 1892, and the third, which arranged 
the organization of the coming meeting, in Munich in 1896. The congress 
appeals to all who, for any reason, are interested in the study of the human 
mind. ‘‘ Professors of philosophy, physiologists, physicians, students of 
law and naturalists, each in their own way and with different methods, 
study the thought of man ; ought they not to derive profit and pleasure from 
mutual acquaintance?’ The French organizing committee insist especially 
on the success of the preceding congresses, with the benefits resulting in 
psychological studies. The president of the committee is Professor Ribot, 
the vice-president, Dr. Charles Richet, and the secretary, Dr. Pierre Janet. 
The international reputation of the presidents of sections will also show the 
efficient preparation which is being made for the work of the congress. 
Section I.—Psychology in its relations with anatomy and physiology. Pres- 
ident, Dr. M. Duval, professor of histology, Paris. I1.—Introspective psy- 
chology 1n its relations with philosophy. Professor G. Seailles, of the Sor- 
bonne. III.—Experimental and psycho-physical psychology. M. A. Binet, 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Paris. IV.—Pathologic psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. Dr. Magnan ofthe Asile Sainte-Anne. V.—Psychol- 
ogy of hypnotism, suggestion, and allied questions. Professor Bernheim, 
of Nancy. VI.—Social and criminal psychology. M. Tarde, Department 
of Statistics. Paris. VII.—Animal and comparative psychology, anthro- 
pology, ethnology. Professor Delage, of the Sorbonne. 

All persons, including ladies, who interest themselves in the develop- 
ment of psychological knowledge are admitted to the congress. The card 
of membership is 20 francs; it gives admission also to various teaching 
institutions, museums, laboratories, hospitals, and to special meetings which 
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may be held. The members of the congress will receive the journal of the 
congress, the programme of sessions and a copy of the official reports. 
Besides the meetings of the separate sections, there will be general ses- 
sions. English, German, and Italian may be used as well as French ; each 
communication is limited to twenty minutes. Members who wish to pre- 
sent communications should give timely notice and in no case later than 
January 1, 1900, by which date they should send the secretary the title 
of their paper with a summary not longer than two printed pages ; the 
summaries are to be printed and distributed before the session at which 
the paper is to be presented. An exhibition of documents and instru- 
ments of precision relating to psychology will be connected with the con- 
gress. Persons desiring to present such documents or instruments are 
asked to give notice as promptly as possible. A complete program of the 
congress will be sent to those who apply for membership. 

The American members of the Comité de Propagande are Professors 
Mark Baldwin of Princeton University ; G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Massachusetts; William James of Harvard; and E. B. 
‘Titchener of Cornell. 


Dr. J. H. Leuba, of Bryn Mawr College, has prepared a card catalogue 
of the periodical literature of psychology and related subjects which covers 
the years from 1860 to 1899. In all, about forty magazines have been in- 
cluded, and the catalogue numbers about 10,000 cards. The classifica- 
tion is by subjects arranged in alphabetical order. The cost of printing 
such a catalogue would necessarily be very great ; but Dr. Leuba offers, if 
a sufficient number of subscribers be found, to furnish mimeographed copies 
in a clear hand at a price not to exceed fifty dollars. 


We give below a list of the articles etc., in some of the current philo- 
sophical journals : 

Minp No. 32 (October): S. 4. Hodgson, Psychological Philosophies ; 
F. Tonnies, Philosophical Terminology (II); G. Af. Stratton, The Spatial 
Harmony of Sight and Touch ; 8. McEwen, Are Mathematical Judgments 
Synthetical? Reviews of Ehrenfels’ System der Werttheorie, Durand de 
Gros’s Apercus de taxinomie, and Miinsterberg’s Psychology and Life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics VoL. X., No. 1: A. Sidg- 
wick, The Relation of Ethics to Sociology ; 7. Davidson, American De- 
mocracy as a Religion; C. S. Devas, The Moral Aspect of Consumption ; 
Z. O. Smith, The Ethics of Religious Conformity; 7. A. Henry, The 
Futility of the Kantian Doctrine of Ethics ; john McCunn, The Peace that 
Cometh of Understanding ; W. M. Salter, Does Political Compulsion Need 
to be Justified ;— Reviews of Wallace's Natural Theology and Ethics, 
Patten'’s Development of English Thought, of Campbell's Religion in 
Greek Literature, and other recent books. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL Review, VI., 6. : /. Leuba, Griesbach’s Method of 
Determining Fatigue; G. 2B. Germann, The Aisthesiometric Method as a 
Measure of Mental Fatigue; W. P. Montague, A Plea for Soul-sub- 
stance; 4. Davies, The Growth of Voluntary Control; 7. P. Bailey, 
Ethological Psychology: G. V. N. Dearborn, Sensational Attributes and 
Sensation ; 44. F. Washburn, After Images. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PuiLosopuie, XXIII, 
4:—Eugen Posch, Ausgangspunkte zu eines, Theorie der Zeitvorstellung ; 
A. Diinges, Die Zelle als Individuum ; A. Vierkandi ; Bemerkungen zur 
Frage des sittlichen Fortschritts der Menschheit :—Reviews of Liebmann's 
Gedanken und Thatsachen, Naville’s Le bre arbitre, Kronenberg's 
Moderne Philosophen, and other recent books. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXI., 6:—A. Peck, Psychiatrische Beitrage zur Psychologie des Rhythmus 
und Reimes; &. A. Reddingius, Die Fixation; R. Simon, Ueber die 
Wahrnehmung von Helligkietsunterschieden: XXII., 1: Z. W. Stern, Die 
Wahrnehmung von Tonveranderung ; Z. W. Stern, Ein Beitrag zur differ- 
entiellen Psychologie des Urtheilens ; 4. Sachs and R. Wilassik, Die optische 
Localization der Medianebene; Discussions on Groos’s Die Spiele des 
Menschen, and De Fleury’s /ntroduction a4 la médicine de T esprit. 


Revue PHILOSOPHIQUE XXIV., 11 :—G. Milhaud, Mathematique et 
philosophie ; G. Richard, La responsabilité et les équivalents de la peine ; 
R. de la Grasserie, Des mouvements alternants des idées révélés par les 
mots:—Reviews of Hodgson’s Metaphysic of Experience, Lalande’s La dis- 
solution opposée & I’ evolution, Ladd's Theory of Reality, Wenzel's Gemen- 
schaft und Personlichkeit, and other current literature. 


Revue Né&o-Scovastique, VI. 4: P. M. De Munnynck, hypothése 
scientifique ; V. Kaufmann, La finalité dans l'ordre moral ; D. Mercier, 
La notion de la vérité; Z£. Van Roey, L'influence du Kantisme sur la 
theologie protestante ; F. Descamps, Quelques opinions sur la sociologie & 
l'université de Berlin ; 44. De Wulf, Chronique philosophique. 

RevvE DE M&éTAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, VII, 6 :—Ch. Dunan, De- 
terminisme et contingence ; 2B. Russel, Sur les axiomes de la géométrie ; 
E. Le Roy, Science et philosophie ; D. Parodi, La philosophie de Vacherot, 
—Discussion : A. Naville, Pour!’ histoire ; £. Chartier, Valeur morale de 
la joie d’aprés Spinoza. 
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